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School Elections 


More than a dozen states elected 
chief state school officers this month: 

W.W. Dick, formerly superintendent 
of schools for Maricopa County, was 
elected Arizona Superintendent of Pub- 
Instruction. 
D.E. Engelking, formerly superin- 
ndent of schools in Blackfoot, was 
elected Idaho Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

William E. Wilson was elected In- 
liana Superintendent of Public Instruc- 


} 


t10n. 

George T. Wilkins has been elected 
lllinois State Superintendent of Public 
instruction. 

fom Wiley has been elected Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction for 
New Mexico. (An amendment to the 
state constitution was also passed pro- 
viding for a complete reorganization of 
the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Ten board members will be ap- 
pointed by the Governor for an interim 
period of two years. The board will 
appoint a superintendent. ) 

Frank R. Stewart has been elected 
Alabama Superintendent of Education. 

Velma Linford has been re-elected 
Wyoming State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

Oliver Hodge has been re-elected 
Oklahoma State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

Claude L. Purcell was re-elected 
Georgia Superintendent of Schools. 

Jesse T. Anderson was re-elected 
State Superintendent of Education in 
South Carolina. 

In California, where Roy E. Simpson 
was previously re-elected in an earlier 
election, an amendment to reinstate a 
property tax on private and _ parochial 
schools Was defeated by 2-1. 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


Next week, during the Thanks- 
giving holiday, there will be no 
student or teacher edition published. 
The next issue of this magazine will 
be dated December 5. 
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Sculptor Evelyn Raymond admires statue 
of pioneer Minnesota educator Maria 
Sanford. Statue was placed in Capitol 
Rotunda in Washington last week—the 
first woman educator so honored. Only 
other woman in the Rotunda—(only two 
personages from each state may be repre- 
sented)—is temperance leader Frances 
Willard of Illinois. Connecticut-born, Miss 
Sanford became one of the country’s first 
woman college professors. She served 
Minnesota education for many years be- 
fore she died in 1920 at the age of 84. 


Federal Program Set 


The working machinery of the 
$900,000,000, four-year National De- 
fense Education Act, will start grinding 
within the next ten days. 

All elementary and high school pro- 
grams are expected to be underway by 
Dec. 1. A few research projects in edu- 
cational television and audio-visual aids 
will start after Jan. 1, while some loans 
to college students are expected to be 
made early in February. 

Modern language teaching institutes 
will start next summer. No graduate fel- 
lowships will be granted until fall. 

States will have the privilege of for- 
mulating their own standards in the 
purchase of teaching equipment in sci- 
ence, math, and modern languages. 


Wanted: Readers 


By 1965 high school enrollment will 
have increased from 8,000,000 to over 
12,000,000. The teaching load is bound 
to increase. Most English teachers will 
probably be teaching five classes a day 
with 40-odd students in each. Every time 
they give a writing assignment, they will 
have 200 papers to read, grade, and 
annotate. If a devoted teacher spent 
two hours every night reading papers 
at an average of six per hour, it would 
take three weeks to finish 200 papers. 

Can they do it? Of course not. As a 
result, hard-pressed English teachers as- 
sign fewer and fewer papers a year, 
and give them hasty, inadequate atten- 
tion which does not help the students 
improve their writing. 

The answer to this growing problem, 
says the Educational Testing Service, is 
qualified lay teacher-aides whose sole 
job is to read and grade students’ themes. 
With a financial grant from the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, 
Dr. Paul B. Diederich of the ETS staff 
conducted during the past year a pilot 
study in high schools in New Brunswick, 
and Bound Brook, New Jersey. A similar 
study was carried on in Newton, Mass., 
under the supervision of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education. 

In these towns, a short account of the 
proposed project was published in the 
local papers inviting inquiries from 
housewives who were college graduates 
and would agree to take some tests. 
Within three days, more than 200 ap- 
plications were received. They were 
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given four tests: a high-level verbal ap- 
titude test; a paper-correction test; a 
paper-grading test; and a paper to be 
written on a choice of topics. 

About 20 of the highest-scoring appli- 
cants in each community were inter- 
viewed and hired to read papers at 25 
cents per paper, or approximately 
$1.50 per hour. Each woman was as- 
signed to assist one English teacher in 
two classes. An average of 11 long 
“homework” papers was written during 
the year, in addition to short papers 
written in class. Specially prepared 
materials were provided for training 
the readers. 

Results of the first year’s experiment 
are extremely encouraging, according 
to Dr. Diederich. Readers hold frequent 
conferences with their teachers, as well 
as with individual students, and discuss 
with them in a friendly way the weak- 
nesses in papers that need correction. 
Some teachers originally skeptical of the 
plan have become enthusiastic converts 
when they see how it multiplies their 
time and efficiency. Every teacher as- 
sisted by a reader last year asked to 
have a reader this year, although they 
were free to choose whether to continue. 

‘This project seems to me the most 
realistic solution to the problem of help- 
ing students learn to write that I have 















Third-grader doggedly pounds out sen- 
tence in North Dakota typing experiment. 


yet seen,” says Dr. Thomas Clark 
Pollock of New York Univ., former pres- 
ident of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. 

With an increased grant from the 
Fund for the second year, ETS has ex- 
tended its “lay reader” program to in- 
clude sixteen schools on a voluntary 
basis. While all costs have been paid by 
the Fund so far, Dr. Diederich says, 
“Schools that find the plan helpful will 
be expected to continue it at least one 
more year at their own expense.” Costs 
have averaged about $3.00 per student 
assisted per year, which amounts to less 
than $1.00 per student enrolled. 


FOR YOUR HOME...FOR YOUR CLASSROOM 
7 Ques 





The tape recorder is the Voice of Music ‘tape-o-motic’®, 
© professional-quality portable. Two speeds. Plays all 
stereo tape recordings, records and plays back monaurally 
in authentic high-fidelity. Model 714, $225.* 


The avxiliary amplifier-speaker system is o StereoVoice 
portable which matches the recorder. Model 166, $75.* 


speed automatic changer on a base. Plays stereo and 


] The record changer is V-M's new ‘Stere-O-Matic’® four- 


standard records. Model 1226, $56.* 


r 
A Complete WA RA Stereo System— 
Disc and Tape—for Just §356° 


Here — in three compatible units 
music reproducing system 


is a truly complete stereophonic 


tape recorder, automatic record changer 


and StereoVoice auxiliary amplifier-speaker combination. The qual- 
ity, plug-in component parts are made by the Voice of Music 
your assurance of flawless performance and trouble-free operation. 


*Slightly higher in the West 


Institutional prices available—ask about them. 


See your V-M Dealer—NOW! 


téMOICE -AMUSIC 


V-M Corporation, Benton Harbor, Michigan—World Famous for the Finest in Phonographs, Tape Recorders and Record Changers 


Typing Aids Scholars 
yping Aids Schol 

The typewriter is emerging as “a tool 
of literacy as well as an instrument of 
communication.” So says John L. Rowe, 
Univ. of North Dakota, after an eight- 
week experiment among 24 third and 
fourth graders from the Grand Forks, 
N.D., vicinity. (See photo at left.) 

Rowe, chairman of the university’s 
business education department, re- 
ported that typing encouraged the 
youngsters’ creative expression and so- 
cial learnings, and enabled them to 
write more accurately and legibly at a 
rate of speed three times faster than 
longhand. (Average handwriting speed 
was 12 words a minute; average typing 
speed was 42 words a minute by the 
end of the experiment.) Children in the 
experiment attended typing class one 
hour a day, five days a week, for the 
eight weeks. 

Rowe reported an increase of seven 
months schooling in vocabulary, and 
four months in reading comprehension. 
There were also “supplementary social 
learnings” attributed to typing, such as 
writing compositions, letters, poetry, and 
making art designs on the typewriter. 

The experiment was financed by a re- 
search grant from Smith-Corona Mar- 
chant Inc. 

As the Smith-Corona project ended, 
another typewriter manufacturer—Royal 
McBee—announced a similar research 
project, but on a much larger scale. The 
study: “to determine the influence of 
use of the typewriter on the educational 
development of elementary school chil- 
dren in basic areas, such as reading, 
spelling, social studies, arithmetic, cre- 
ativity, and handwriting.” 

Research will be conducted under 
Donald D. Durrell, Boston Univ. educa- 
tion professor; Lawrence Erickson, Co- 
lumbia Univ. Teachers College educa- 
tion professor; Waiter J. Moore, Univ. of 
Illinois associate professor of education. 

The Royal-McBee year-long experi- 
ment will be among 40 fourth and fifth 
grade classes in 30 different elementary 
schools. Typewriters will be used by 
pupils while studying regular subjects. 
There will be no separate typing class, 
(though at the beginning of the experi- 
ment, time will be set aside for typing 
instruction). Royal-McBee is granting 
the universities $21,000 to conduct the 
programs. 


Convention Coverage 


Staffers from Scholastic Magazines 
will be out in force to cover next week’s 
Thanksgiving conventions of the Na- 
tional Council for Social Studies, Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 
and National Council for Geographic 
Education. 

Attending the NCSS meeting in San 
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Belgium Congo native sounds hunting horn. 


High Adventure with Lowell Thomas 


“—§8IGH Adventure with Lowell 

Thomas” revisits Africa on De- 
cember 6, 7:30 p.m. (EST), CBS-TV, 
when the United Motors System and 
Delco-Remy Division of General Mo- 
tors sponsor a safari to the Mountains 
of the Moon and the Belgian Congo. 
Armchair anthropologists who want to 
learn what it takes to become a man 
in the Congo should join the safari. 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 


1. Locate the Belgian Congo on a 
large map of Africa. What are its neigh- 
bors? Who controls these areas? 

2. Where is the Belgian Congo in 
relation to the Equator? What is the 
elevation and rainfall of the Belgian 
Congo? What sort of terrain would 
these conditions create? 

3. What is the great “rift” or “fault” 
that divides Africa? How does it affect 
the geography of the Congo? 

1. Compare the size of the Belgian 
Congo with Belgium itself. What special 
administrative difficulties do the size, 
geography, and distance of the Congo 
present for the mother country? 

5. Locate these places which may 
appear in the telecast: Leopoldville, 
Congo River, Stanleyville, Lake Albert, 
Irumu, Bunia, Ruwenzori Range. 

6. Consult a product map of the 
Congo. Which of these has made the 
area important in the last wars? Which 
have enlarged its value in the last few 
years? Which are valuable to industry 
in peacetime as well? 

7. How was Africa involved in World 
War II? How did the war change 





Africa? What effects did it have on 
tribal life? 

8. How did the Congo become a 
Belgian colony? What have been the 
effects of Belgian rule? In which Afri- 
can colony do you think the native can 
live most happily? Why has there been 
less agitation for independence in the 
Congo than in other colonies? 

9. What are the special difficulties 
of transportation in the Congo? What 
are the natives’ means of travel? What 
kinds of transportation have the Bel- 
gians developed? 


AFTER THE TELECAST 


1. What does it take to become a 
man in the Congo? In America? Have 
we any rituals that initiate the adoles- 
cent into adulthood? Do we recognize 
any definite signs as the badge of 
maturity? How do young American 
children tell a “grownup” from a 
child? Are these signs of real maturity? 
Compare our ways of telling the men 
from the boys with the African ways. 
Do we test a man’s courage? His 
strength? His skill? Why are the Afri- 
can’s standards based on physical ac- 
complishments? 

2. The prolongation of adolescence 
that seems to accompany industrializa- 
tion accounts for the rise of a distinct 
“teen-age culture” in America. Elvis 
Presley, Rickey Nelson, Pat Boone, and 
Dick Clark are some of the “rulers” of 
this sub-culture. Find out what has 
happened to teen-age income and 
leisure in the last 10 to 25 years in 
America. Find out how large a per- 
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centage of the total American popula- 
tion will be in their teens in 1975. 
What are the weaknesses of “teen-age 
culture”? Will this get better or worse? 
What is dangerous about equating hap- 
piness with being young and without 
responsibility? Why does an “unpro- 
gressive” country like the Belgian 
Congo not have such problems? 

3. Why is Africa attractive to zool- 
ogists? botanists? What strange animals 
do you see in Africa? How is the hip- 
popotamus well-adapted to his way of 
life? Which animals found in Africa are 
useful or helpful to man? Which are 
dangerous or bothersome? How have 
the natives adapted themselves to Afri- 
can flora and fauna? In how 
ways did you see them using plants 
and animals in their daily lives? 

4. Why are the Mountains of the 
Moon intriguing to man? Holiday 
Magazine once nominated the Belgian 
Congo as the Place of the Month to 
visit. What would be the attractions 
of such a tour? To what type of tourist 
would a trip to the Congo be unap- 
pealing? 

5. Why are the Congo natives in- 
teresting to an anthropologist? Their 
civilization has been described as “life 
in its most primitive form.” Did you 
see any evidence in the telecast to 
support or to contradict that idea? Do 
you think that these natives may lose 
this unique value soon? 

6. Why is it inaccurate to speak of 
“the” African native? How many dif- 
ferent types or tribes did you observe 
on the telecast? Do some tribes seem 
more highly developed than 
In what ways? 

7. How are the pygmies different 
from their neighbors? Many explorers 
described the pygmies as fierce and 


many 


others? 


aggressive. Why might the 
have this sort of temperament? 
8. Have the Africans any arts? What 


African works of art do we preserve 


pygmy 


in our museums? Why is_ primitive 
sculpture interesting to our own con- 
temporary sculptors? Why are some of 
our jazz musicians interested in native 
African rhythms? Has a primitive civil- 
ization anything to offer a society as 
complicated as ours? 

9. Compare the different approaches 
to Africa that might be used by Na- 
tional Geographic, a Hollywood movie 
about the Mau-Mau, your geography 
text, the Lowell Thomas program, the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, a missionary 
magazine, a book by Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer, a UNESCO report. What 
is the special interest of each view? 
What phases of the truth might each 
emphasize? In what way might each 
enlarge our knowledge about the con- 
tinent? —Mary E, Hazarp 





MYLESLG 
| EACHER 
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Francisco will be Kenneth M. Gould, 
Eric Berger, Irving Talmadge, Dr. John 
W. Studebaker, Gordon Studebaker, 
and Dr. C. Elwood Drake. Scholastic 
Magazines will be represented at booth 
number four by resident representatives 
Frank B. Smith and Dr. G. Millage 
Montgomery. Scholastic’s annual party 
will be held on Nov. 27 at the Sheraton- 
Palace Hotel from 6 to 7:45 p.m. (See 
coupon in last week's issue.) 

In Pittsburgh, the NCTE convention 
will be covered by M.R. Robinson, 
William D. Boutwell, Margaret Hauser, 
Jerome Brondfield, Patrick Hazard, 
Morris Goldberger, Mary Harbage, Ted 
Cron, William Kroll, Janet Baldwin, 
Anne Wood, and Howard Langer. Scho- 
lastic will be represented at booth num- 
ber 56 by Mrs. Anne C. Rinehart. The 
annual party will be held Nov. 27 at 
the Penn-Sheraton, 5:30 to 7:30 p.m. 
(See coupon in last week’s issue.) 

Sturges Cary will attend the NCGE 
convention in New York. Scholastic will 
have booth number 13, and will be rep- 
resented by F. Harry Anspacher. 


College Tests Expand 


Within five to ten years, every candi- 
date for admission to a four-year col- 
lege will have to take some kind of en- 
trance examination. 

That is the pre?.ction of Frank H. 
Bowles, president of the College En- 
trance Examination Board. At CEEB’s 
annual meeting in New York City, 
Bowles said that the press of applicants, 
plus other factors, would force all col- 
leges to resort to entrance exams. About 
half now do so. 

Meanwhile, a four-point program to 
raise the level of American education 
was urged by John H. Fischer, Balti- 
more school superintendent. Addressing 
a conference sponsored by the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau and the American 
Council on Education in N.Y.C., Fischer 
suggested these “lines of action”: 
“Recognize and emphasize the inter- 
dependence of our entire educational 
establishment . . .” 

“Identify the needs for changing and 
strengthening our respective individual 
programs and moving as fast as we can 
to do what should be done.” 
“Recognize the essential and peculiar 
responsibility of institutions of higher 
education” (especially in the education 
of teachers). 

“We must concern ourselves with the 
ways in which we may best use the 
unique and precious resources of edu- 
cation.” 


In Brief 


>The United States is making plans for 
an important new program to help un- 
der-developed nations meet their basic 


problems of health and education. De- 
tails of the program are still to be 
worked out, including the amount it 
will cost (the top figure mentioned so 
far: $70,000,000), its size and scope, 
and its geographic extent. However, ad- 
ministration officials hope that decisions 
can be reached shortly so funds may 
be included in the foreign aid budget 
for 1960. Illiteracy and the lack of 
skills are major problems plaguing un- 
der-developed nations. 

Tennessee education commissioner 
Quill E. Cope is new president of Mid- 
dle Tennessee State College, Murfrees- 
boro. He has been succeeded by Joe 
Morgan, acting commissioner. 


PA study of the diets of 9,000 New 
Jersey high school students has found 
that four out of every five teen-agers 
do not eat the proper foods. The survey, 
made by the New Jersey Nutritional 
Council, discovered that boys were bet- 
ter nourished than girls because “boys 
eat so much that most food essentials 
are likely to be included, just by 
chance.” Other findings: between-meal 
snacks, far from ruining a teen-ager’s 
appetite, often provides youngsters with 
the necessary food elements they fail to 
get in meals; nine out of every ten girls 
fail to drink enough milk because of 
their concern with dieting. 

Mrs. Charles E. White has become the 
first Negro to be elected to the board 
of trustees of the Houston (Tex.) pub- 
lic school system. 


Don’t Miss... 


Clinton, Tenn.: Children in a Crucible, 
by Margaret Anderson, in “New York 
Times Magazine” (Nov. 2). “Integration 
will work. It is already working in many 
places. It will continue to work because 
it is just and right and long overdue. 
The real South has made tremendous 
progress in the past decades. The real 
South will continue to make progress. 
But the speedy integration called for in 
the Supreme Court ruling and pressed 
by many Negro leaders may take a 
longer time than dreamed of.” A well- 
written and thought-provoking article 
by a white teacher in the integrated 
Clinton High School, on how the de- 
segregation controversy is affecting both 
white and Negro pupils in the South. 
For a view of integration in a Northern 
school, read I Spent Four Years in an 
Integrated High School, in “U.S. News 
and World Report.” (Nov. 7). 

Investing: How to Start, in the No- 
vember “Changing Times.” If you've 
thought of investing as a hedge against 
inflation (and we all have), here is an 
excellent question-and-answer article on 
how to get started. For reprint of arti- 
cle, send 15 cents to Changing Times, 
1729 H St., NW, Washington 6, D.C. 








When Do We 
START? 


By THOMAS G. BRUNI 


“BAJHEN DO we start?” The question 

comes up every semester—some- 
cimes early in the term, and sometimes 
late. But it always happens. A hand 
will rise abruptly, and an eager voice 
will ask, “When do we start writing our 
autobiographies?” 

I feel a surge of excitement at the 
familiar question. It embodies a zeal 
th.t is pulse-quickening to an English 
teacher. I hasten to announce that work 
on the autobiographies will begin very 
soon indeed. A score of youthful faces 
relax, nods of satisfaction are exchanged 
here and there, and I know the ques- 
tioner was not alone in his interest. The 
contented feeling settles down for an 
extended stay. 

Last year’s ninth-graders, of course, 
have long since briefed the incoming 
class on what it can expect in English 
for the new term. To most of the vet- 
erans, the autobiography unit was the 
apex of the year’s work in English and 
they have passed the word along to 
their younger friends. 

Enthusiasm for the autobiography is 
hardly surprising, for here is a project 
with a built-in motivation that few 
classroom activities can match. It casts 
each pupil in the leading role of an 
important personal drama; what young- 
ster can resist it? 

But enthusiasm, like most human 
properties, is highly perishable. It will 
quickly die without sustenance and 
d:.ection. What can we teachers do to 
maintain the initial interest in the auto- 
biography? Here are a few suggestions 
that may be helpful. 

First of all, never let it become just 
another writing project. The autobiog- 
raphy offers a splendid opportunity to 


Thomas G. Bruni teaches at South 
Mountain Jr. H.S., Allentown, Pa. 





























nine xlueed by special permission of Consolidated News Features 
“No wonder Miss Roth’s English class is crowded. 
She picks the most fascinating subjects!” 


run the gamut of the language arts: 
listening, speaking, reading, writing. 

A good way to begin is with a day or 
so of informal class conversation. After 
a day or two of this, a more formal 
activity may be assigned, with each 
pupil preparing a short talk on a mem- 
orable incident in his life. You may dis- 
cover, as I did, that children are less 
reluctant to speak before a group when 
their subject is themselves. However, I 
have found it wise to adhere strictly to 
a time limit so that this phase of the 
project does not pall. 


Reading Biographies 

These talks lead naturally into the 
reading of biographical or autobio- 
graphical selections where writers de- 
scribe experiences and emotions not 
unlike the children’s own. Most junior 
high anthologies contain material of this 
type. I like to balance a poignant selec- 
tion—an excerpt from The Diary of 
Anne Frank, say—with something hu- 
morous, perhaps by the Papashvilys. 

Don’t fail to discuss the pieces read, 
stressing those features which are likely 
to be most suggestive to your pupils in 
writing their own life stories. At this 
point, with the reading still fresh in 
their minds, you may want to have your 
pupils put into written form the talks 
they delivered previously. This will 
serve as a useful prelude to the larger 
task ahead, and the papers, instead of 
being submitted to you, may be read 
aloud and subjected to helpful criticism 
by the class. 

For the autobiography proper, give 
your classes a definite writing plan. 
Divide the work into chapters, covering 
ancestry, babyhood, early school years, 
the present and—perhaps—the future. 
It is wise to set a deadline for the 
completion of the first draft of each 


chapter, as well as for the final draft of 
the entire work. I believe it is 
satisfactory to have the first draft writ 
ten entirely in class, where you will be 
able to supervise and offer help and 
suggestions. 

While correcting first drafts, you may 
provide needed interludes by conduct 
ing drill based upon errors of syntax, 
punctuation, capitalization, and spelling 
that vou find in the papers. ‘Ihe “Prac- 
tice Makes Perfect” section of Practical 
English is a lively as well as useful tool 
for this. 

Allow at least a day for composing 
titles for each chapter and for the 
autobiography itself. My pupils enjoy 
this activity immensely and though 
some of the results are cliché-ridden, 
others display a startling ingenuity. 

Since the autobiography is something 
that most children will want to keep 
over the years, it should be put into 
booklet form. You will probably want 
to require a standard title page and 
table of contents, but leave the cover 
and the rest to the esthetic sense of the 
pupil himself. More than likely he will 
go all out to do a good job. I remember 
one lovely book whose exquisite art 
work, all of it entirely voluntary on the 
author’s part, represented many more 
hours’ work than the writing itself. En- 
courage illustrations, in the form of 
snapshots or the like, to enhance the 
booklet’s attractiveness and charm. 

One last word. When the book 
reaches you in final form, write a brief, 
personal message to each author about 
his work, preferably on the title page. 
Something good can be said about each 
book, even the poorest, and an encour- 
aging word from his teacher to carry 
down the years with him can give a 
child an ineffable lift and make it all 
seem especially worthwhile. 


most 
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TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


* 


* 
IN THIS ISSUE 


1. News in Review: 
section, pp. 11-13. 

2. Civics and Citizenship: Good Citi- 
zens, p. 10, and the news section, pp. 
11-13. 

3. World Geography: Unit on Mo- 
rocco, especially pp. 14-17; Newsmak- 
ers, p. 9; the news section, pp. 11-13. 

4. World History: Unit on Morocco, 
especially pp. 16-18, 34, 35; News- 
makers, p. 9; the section, pp. 
11-13. 

5. Science: Historic 
in Science (Lavoisier), pp. 19-20 

6. Guidance: Using the 
Achievement Tests, p. 22; Hou 
You Solve It? winners, p. 36; 
Head, p. 48. 

7. Testing Materials: | 
percentage and percentile scores, p. 22: 
Workbook page on the Unit on Moros 


co, p. 26. 


See the 


news 


news 
Breakthroughs 


results of 
Would 
Ask Gay 


nderst inding 


9 


8. General Interest: Sports: review 
of radio, TV, films puzzle 
Know Your Alaska—t] 

Humor from Behind 
and other features, beginning 


rossword 


19t] 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 9) 


King Mohammed V of Morocco is 
one of the Newsmakers. This bi 
cal sketch with the 
Morocco, pp. 14-18 

Dick Clark, a TV personality familiar 
for his Band- 
program, is the News- 


ygraphi 


ties in Unit on 


to teen-agers American 
stand 


maker. 


second 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why did France encourage the 
young Sultan to live a life of luxury in 
the days prior to Moroccan independ- 
ence? 

2. How does the leadership shown 
by King Mohammed V invite the sup 
port of his country? 

3. How many of you have seen Dick 
Clark’s program? (Raised hands.) What 
makes Dick Clark so popular with his 
viewers? What do think of his 
program? Why? 


you 


UNIT: MOROCCO 
(pp. 9, 14-18, 34, 35) 


Key Ideas to Stress 


1. The U. S. operates four air bases 
in Morocco as one of our defense out- 
posts in the Mediterranean area. 

2. Ancient handicrafts thrive in Mo- 
rocco; only a start has been made in 


industrialization. Major obstacles are 
lack of coal and oil. Capital is needed 
to develop the country. Living stand- 
ards are generally low. 

3. Located at the northwestern tip 
of Africa, Morocco is a land of moun- 
tains, fertile areas, and deserts. Most 
people earn a living in agriculture. 

4. Morocco’s sympathy for Algeria’s 
rebels has caused 
France and Morocco. This places the 
U. S. in a difficult position. We want 
to keep the friendship of both Morocco 
and of our traditional ally, France. 


ill-feeling between 


Morocco AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


Assignments 


1. Pages 14-17: (1) Describe Moroc- 
co’s geographic location, climate, and 
features. (2) List Morocco’s 
crops and mineral re- 
sources. (3) Account for the limited 
industrialization of Morocco. 

2. Pages 9, 18, 34, 35: (1) What is 
Morocco’s form of government? (2) 
Explain America’s interest in Morocco 
today. (3) Why is the Algerian-French 
dispute a cause for hard feelings be- 
tween France and Morocco today? 


surface 
agricultural 





Results of World Week’s 


Contemporary Affairs Test 


How to Interpret the Tables 
World Week publishes here its re- 
port on results of the 
Affairs Test 
September 19 issue. 
The tables 


statistical measures for inte rpreting pu- 


Contemporary 


which appeared in the 


two (see below ) give 


pils’ total scores on the test. They are 
based on a total of 24,682 pupil scores 


reported by their teachers. These stu- 
dents were widely distributed through- 
nut the U. S., and constitute a sufficient 
sampling to indicate fairly reliable 
trends. 

Table 1 shows the percentage distri- 
total 


(maximum 


bution of pupils making test 


scores in given intervals 


possible 50), grouped by grade levels. 


It may be interpreted in the following 


example: Of 12th grade students taking 
the test, 20.1 per cent made scores of 
16 or over; 25.3 per cent made scores 
of 41 to 45, and so on for each grade 
level. 

The percentile ratings in Table 2 
have been calculated by grade levels. 
They show, for example, that a Grade 
11 pupil who had 22 items correct on 
the total test did as well as 10 per cent 
of the pupils taking the test. The aver- 
age (50th percentile) pupil in Grade 
11 had 36 items correct. A pupil hav- 
ing 40 or more items correct is in the 
upper fourth (75th percentile) of 
Grade 11 pupils. Any Grade 11 pupil 
who had 46 or more correct answers 
on the total test is in the upper tenth 
of his class taking the test. 





TABLE 1 


Percentage of Pupils Making Total Test Scores in Given Intervals by Grade Levels 
(Maximum Possible Score—50) 


Year In 
School 16-25 


8 20.8% 
9 19.2% 
10 15.0% 
11 10.1% 
12 5.7% 


Totals 12.4% 


All Grades 


26-35 


37.1% 
38.5% 
38.0% 
31.8% 
26.7% 


32.0% 


46-50 


4.6% 
6.7% 
8.1% 
13.6% 
20.1% 


12.8% 


41-45 


14.2% 
13.4% 
17.2% 
21.3% 
25.3% 


19.6% 


36-40 


15.0% 
19.3% 
20.0% 
22.0% 
21.8% 


21.4% 





TABLE 2 


Percentile Ratings for Total Scores (number of items correct for percentile rating) 


Percentile Grade Grade 
Rating 8 9 


90 40 42 
75 34 36 
50 30 32 
25 26 27 
10 17 19 


Grade Grade Grade 
10 11 12 


44 46 48 
38 40 42 
34 36 38 
28 30 32 
20 22 24 








TEACHING THE UNIT 


The Unit on Morocco introduces our 
series on the world’s newest nations. 
Following issues will include units on 
Tunisia, Ghana, Sudan, and Malaya. 
Because of the Thanksgiving holiday 
next week, when most schools will be 
closed, our next issue is dated Decem- 
ber 5th. 


Map Interpretation and Discussion 
(pp. 14-15) 


Have students open to the map in 
World Week. Maps of Africa and Eu- 
rope should be on the blackboard for 
general reference. 

1. In what part of Africa is Morocco 
located? Between what lines of latitude 
is it located? 

2. If latitude were your only clue, 
what would you conclude about Mo- 
rocco’s climate? 

3. What impression of life in Moroc- 
co did you derive from the movies you 
have seen? What information about 
Morocco does the map provide? 

4. Why would you expect fishing to 
be a major occupation in Morocco? 

5. Morocco has sometimes been 
called “Africa’s California.” What 
would you conclude about Morocco’s 
climate and agricultural crops from this 
comparison? 

6. Why hasn’t Morocco developed 


WHAT'S AHEAD? 
November 28, 1958 


No Issue: Thanksgiving recess. 
December 5, 1958 
Unit: The World’s Newest Nations— 
2. Tunisia. 
December 12, 1958 
Unit: The World’s Newest Nations— 
3. Ghana. 
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industry on a wider scale if it wants 
to raise its standards of living? 


Learning from Pictures (pp. 16-17) 


1. What do the pictures tell you 
about Morocco’s standard of living? 
What clues did you use for your an- 
swer? . 

2. How does the “living room” pic- 
ture compare with what you might see 
in an average American home? 

3. How does the water fountain pic- 
ture reveal the needs and problems of 
Morocco? 

4. Would you expect a majority of 
Moroccan farmers to be using tractors? 
Why or why not? 

5. Note the Casablanca picture. What 
can you learn from it about big city 
life in Morocco? 





TOOLS for 





TEACHERS 








TUNISIA 


Dec. 5 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Tunisia, by Kenneth 
Thompson (Focus Vol. 8 No. 1), 1957, 
15¢, American Geographical Society, 
Broadway at 156th Street, New York 
32, N. Y. 

BOOKS: Inside Africa, by John 
Gunther, $6.50 (Harper, 1955). Men 
Against the Desert, by Ritchie Calder, 
$3.00 (Macmillan, 1951). 

ARTICLES: “No Time for Democ- 
racy,” Time, Sept. 29. 1958. “Holy City 
of Kairouan,” by A. Menen, Holiday, 
Oct. 1958. “Bourguiba’s Tragic Dilem- 
ma,” by E. Muller, Reader’s Digest, 
July, 1958. “Dilemma of a Leader Who 
Wants to Be Our Friend,” by F. White, 
Life, Feb. 24, 1958. “Hair-Trigger 
Tunisia: On the Spot,” Newsweek, Feb. 
24, 1958. “Tunisia: The Pressures on 
Habib Bourguiba,” by C. Sterling, Re- 
porter, April 3, 1958. “Bourguiba: 
Moderate Revolutionary,” by C. Hunt- 
ley, N. Y. Times Magazine, Feb. 23, 
1958. “While France Fumes Over U. S. 
Arms to Tunisia,” U. $. News & World 
Report, Nov. 29, 1957. “Nationalism: 
Antidote to Communism,” by H. Bour- 
guiba, Foreign Affairs, July, 1957. 
“Bourguiba, A Different Kind of Arab,” 


by P. Partner, Harper's, Oct. 1957. 
“Tunisia, Free but Troubled,” N. Y. 
Times Magazine, Dec. 1, 1957. 

FILMS: New Tempo in Tunisia, 27 
minutes, sound, black and white, sale, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text- 
Film Division, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. Discusses the his- 
tory of the newly formed Tunisian gov- 
ernment and the country’s development; 
focus on the people. Animated maps 
show the cities and the geography of 
the country. Tunisia Steps Forward, 13 
minutes, sound, black and white, sale, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text- 
Film Division, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. Social and eco- 
nomic development of Tunisia; agricul- 
ture, housing, schools, etc. Mediter- 
ranean Africa, 12 minutes, sound, color, 
sale or rent, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Avenue, 
Wilmette, Ill. A historical and geo- 
graphical survey of Tunisia, Algeria, 
and Morocco. 

FILMSTRIPS: Living in North Afri- 
ca, 61 frames, color, Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago 14, Ill. Shows the life of 
the people in the ports, trade centers, 
oases, and desert. 
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6. The pictures show both a modern 
Morocco and a Morocco little touched 
by modern civilization. Find the clues. 


Discussion Questions (pp. 18, 34, 35) 


1. Turn to the map of Morocco. 
Why is its location in Africa described 
as being “strategic in world affairs”? 
What makes the Strait of Gibraltar so 
important? 

2. If you were the King of Morocco, 
how would you describe your relations 
with France today? 


HISTORIC BREAKTHROUGHS 

IN SCIENCE: Lavoisier 

(pp. 19-20) 

Lavoisier was the “father” of modern 
chemistry. He was the first to explain 
what took place during combustion. He 
gave us the Law of Conservation of 
Matter. It was only a step from there 
to the formulation of chemical equa- 
tions. 


“AD-WISE”’ 


Your students will be interested to 
learn how they can win a complete 
$5,000 college scholarship—or one of 
several cash prizes—in the Underwood 
Portable Typewriter contest. Details 
are on page 4. 

We suggest that you call to the at- 
tention of your school’s Photography 
Club advisor the announcement of the 
32nd Annual Scholastic-Ansco Photog- 
raphy Awards (p. 8). 





Answers to Workbook, p. 26 


Il. What Did You Read? 1-monarchy; 
2-Africa; 3-Mediterranean Sea; 4-10,000,- 
000; 5-Rabat; 6-type of hat; 7-true; 8- 
Moslems; 9-agriculture; 10-phosphates; 
11-Casablanca; 12-no; 13-true; 14-coastal 
region; 15-Spain. 

III. Put On Your Thinking Caps: 1-the 
modernizing of agriculture, the moderniz- 
ing of industries, the training of doctors, 
teachers, engineers, etc.; 2-Morocco sup- 
ports the cause of the Algerian rebels; 3-it 
is near the Strait of Gibraltar; the U. S. 
has air bases there for defense in case of 
a Soviet attack. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 48 
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FOR YOUR 
TEACHER FRIENDS 
AT CHRISTMAS 


Full calendar year 
(30 issues) 


$200 
THE 


THOUGHTFUL GIFT 
YOU GIVE 
ALL YEAR 


SCHOLASTIC 
TEACHER 


America’s only education news weekly 


33 WEST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 








IM We hope you've been enjoying 
SCHOLASTIC TEACHER this year. Each week it 
brings you quick, authoritative coverage 

of the news in education . . . feature articles 
and discussions by leading educators . . . 

a special teacher's TV-radio guide .. . 

and many other features. 

Wouldn't your teacher friends enjoy 

it too? When you give ScHoLastic TEACHER, 
you know your gift will be appropriate, 
distinctive, thoroughly enjoyed. And it’s a 
gift your friends will go on enjoying 

all year long. 


COMING IN 

SCHOLASTIC TEACHER... 
January 9—Annual Textbook Issue: Complete 
listing of new and revised textbooks in 
social studies, language arts, science, elementary 
arithmetic. New guidance materials and tests. 
Encyclopedias and reference works. Also—a 
special article on maps, charts and globes. 
JaNuARY 30—Teacher’s Income Tax: How to 
apply the new tax rulings on tax-deductible 
educational expenses .. . plus other tips to save 
you money. By Madaline Kinter Remmlein, 
teacher and well-known tax expert; author of 
Teachers’ Federal Income Tax Guide. 
FespruaryY—Films and Filmstrips for Holidays 
and Anniversaries (spring)—a special feature. 
Marcu—Annual World Guide to Summer Study 


Spring Book Issue—round-up of 
the best recently published books for children. 


Fill out the gift order form opposite, and 
return it in the postage-free envelope today. 
For each gift be sure to indicate which 
edition of Scholastic Teacher you wish. 
There are separate editions for the 
six weekly Scholastic magazines—each 
including a bound-in copy of the student 
magazine at no extra cost: 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 

(social studies, grades 10, 11, 12)... 
Worip WEEK 

(social studies, grades 8,9, 10)... 
PracricaL ENGLISH 

(grades 9-12)... 
Junior SCHOLASTIC 

(grades 6,7,8)... 
NeEewsTIME 

(grades 4, 5,6)... 
EXPLORER 

(grades 3, 4, 5). 
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Morocco’s King Mohammed V 


(See Newsmakers) 
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‘*My name is Adeline Chase Kamke, and my home 

is in East Aurora, New York. That’s near Buffalo. I’m a senior 
at East Aurora High where, after classes, you’re likely to find 
me meeting with the world affairs club, preparing for a ski 

club outing or rehearsing with the concert choir. 

“It’s time again for that same old question to crop up... 

what to give whom for Christmas? Well, I’ve got it licked! 

The gifts I’m wrapping with all this pretty paper and fancy 
ribbon are Sheaffer's Skripsert pens with matching pencils. 

Just like the set I use for school. 


‘“*Here’s a gift that'll be used and appreciated from Christmas 
Day forward! It’s new...a real fountain pen, minus the 

need and nuisance of an ink bottle. Instead, you fill it with 
unbreakable cartridges of Skrip writing fluid which 

you can carry in pocket or purse. 

“Just like the ads say... Sheaffer has a gift for making writing fun! 
“*And what a wonderful way to play Santa Claus when 

you've a budget to think of. You can give a Skripsert pen 

for only $2.95...an ensemble for as little as $4.95. For 49¢, 

you can include a handy pack of five cartridges...and, for 98¢, an 
economy-supply of 12! Cartridges, by the way, come in 

eight washable and permanent colors. 

“For mother, I chose a vermilion red pen with a wrap-around 
fine point. Your Sheaffer dealer has five barrel colors and 

seven point gradations from which to personalize 

your gift of a Skripsert pen. And if you don’t own one 

yourself, let your Santa know about it!” 


a 


CARTRIDL 








SHEAFFERS 


five Pack 


Sergp canmooes 








SHEAFFER'S 


With two free cartridges of Skrip writing fluid, $5.00 
(other models from $2.95). 
With matching pencil and four cartridges, 
from $4.95 for the set. 


Coming December 9 (CBS-TV) 
Sheaffer's Christmas Showcase, O. Henry's “Gift of the Magi", 
a musical spectacular as delightful as Sheaffer's “Little Women" 


© 1058, w. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO., FORT MADISON, IOWA 





Nee re both happy he shaved 


with a Schick 
Safety Razor! 


(A MANS RAZOR} 


He’s happy because he didn’t nick or cut his face. 
She's happy because his face is smooth. 


He’s happy because his face feels comfortable. 
She's happy because his face is smooth. 


He’s happy because he shaved quickly and safely. 
She’s happy because his face is smooth. 


WE ROK 


Here's why youll be ae 
with a Schick Safety Razor Shave 


a 1. Key of blade dispenser opens razor 
— -== automatically, changes blades automatically. 
BN (For tough beards, a fresh blade for each 
shave is quick, easy.) 


2. The rigid, triple-honed Schick blade 
eB is always locked in at the precise angle 
for a close, comfortable shave. 


¢ 3. The blade corners are shielded so 
they cannot nick or cut your skin. 





WIN A*5000°° 
SCHOLARSHIP! 


or one of 147 CASH PRIZES 


FREE *5000 SCHOLARSHIPS 2 a collece student 
eu ea 
TO THE 3 TOP WINNERS... 


® a junior high school student 


Enter the underwood GoUe-clouch’ 


*SLisocr 


CASH & SCHOLARSHIP CONTEST 


3 NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP PRIZES IT’S EASY TO ENTER THIS 
$5000 scholarships go to the 3 top winners: PORTABLE TYPEWRITER CONTEST! 


a college student, a high school student and 

ee ; { Go to your local Underwood dealer, or to the nearest 
a junior high school student (7th, 8th or 9th grader). i store carrying Underwood Golden-Touch portabies, and 
get your dealer-signed entry blank. There’s no obliga- 
tion to buy. Simply... 


1. Write in 100 words or less: How a portable 
typewriter could help me improve my 


147 STATE CASH PRIZES | school work... 


i H 2. Complete in 25 words or less: “I have tried 
49 $1000 prizes to college student winners. Uaderweed Gelden-Touch ond | lke ® 


49 $ 250 prizes to high school student winners. because...” 
49 $ 100 prizes to junior high school student winners. 
(7th, 8th or 9th grader) ; GET YOUR ENTRY BLANK TODAY! 


150 PRIZES IN ALL } ...at your Underwood dealer...at the nearest store 


carrying new Underwood Golden-Touch portables 
HURRY ! CONTEST CLOSES DEC. 15, 1958 
ee ; ey. 
a am ©) elel—] a’ \felele 


- fi 
al, C3ol dou a) 


PLUS an all-expense-paid trip to New York City for 
the 3 top winners and favorite teacher of each. 





the oulig portable tear writer wu 
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Here’s your chance to get for yourself the same kind of 

Rawlings equipment used by most of the biggest stars 

in sports—Mickey Mantle, Stan Musial, Bobb Layne, Tobin Rote, Bob 
Pettit, and many others. Rawlings has gone all out this year to give you 
all the newest features, the latest designs and the best materials to make 
these the greatest sports gifts money can buy. 


Make this your best Christmas! Let your folks know exactly which Rawlings 
gift you want—and be sure it’s Rawlings—“The Finest In The Field!” 


SIAL GLOVE AND 
Famous Playneep W 
anid reather ball trap, lace = 
mary oe pro all includes 
ee Ke T 
Se» Majors Play all. - 


t Ag No. 10 
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COMPLETE FOOTBALL UNIFORM 


Includes one-piece whi 

Plastic helmet with scarlet 

Stripe, cantilever shoulder 
, beautifully tailored jer- 
and pants. 


sey 
Gift No. 38 List $13.25 


lined ~~ 

leather, double 

stripe at both ends. 

Gift No. 25 List $8.45 


P Popa. BUCHHOLZ RACKET 
t precision balanced Tournament 
wien for super Speed and power. Made 
‘amous Ply-Weld bow. Multifil 

__ hylon string. Attractively finished. 


FREE colorful folder describes the 

complete line of Rawlings Gifts. 

Write for yours on a postcard to 

Rawlings, Dept. K, 2300 Delmar 

Blvd., Saint Louis 66, Mo. - 

Players listed are Members of Rawlings Sports Advisory Staff The Finest In The Field {“ 
RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO. «+ ST. LOUIS + NEW YORK «+ LOS ANGELES + DALLAS + CHICAGO 





AN IMPORTANT 
FUTURE IS YOURS 
WHERE THE 


AGE OF SPACE 
IS NOW 


a Build for tomorrow where the Age of Space is now — 
in the U.S. Air Force! Day to day, Airmen train in 
Space Age specialties, such as rocketry, guided mis- 
siles, advanced electronics and supersonic aircraft. 
(Soon to.come: manned flight in outer space.) No- 
where else is so broad and complete a range of such 
training available as in the Air Force. Airmen have 
an important future in today’s new Age of Space. It 
could be your future! For full details, see your local 
Air Force Recruiter, or mail the coupon below. 





PASTE COUPON ON POSTAL CARD AND MAIL TO: 

Airman Information, Dept. S-11321 

Box 7608, Washington 4, D. C. 

Please send me information 6n my opportunities in the U.S. Air Force. I am 
between the ages of 17-34 and reside in U.S.A. or possessions. 





Name 
Address— 
City. 





THE FUTURE BEL 
TO THE AIRM 








Like all ’59 Chevies, this Impala Sport Coupe 
is new right down to tts safer Tyrex cord tires. 


H-RESes Hine 
AND FASHIONABLE! 


Chevy’s Slimline design says 
new in a way all its own. And 
beneath the beauty there’s 
new engineering that goes 


down deep. Here’s all the car 


anyone could ask for! 


‘59 CHEVROLET Egeutg 


The Bel Air 2-Door Sedan—Fisher Body 
beauty and Safety Plate Glass all around. 


From the clean thrust of its grille to 
the jaunty flare of its rear deck, this 
’59 Chevrolet is shaped to the new 
American taste. And you'll find its 
beauty has a practical slant too— 
with more seating room, new areas of 
visibility and a longer lasting Magic- 
Mirror acrylic finish. 


Chevy’s new engineering goes even 
deeper. Bigger brakes, improved sus- 
pensions, a new super-saving Hi- 
Thrift 6. Your Chevrolet dealer’s 
waiting. now with the car that’s defi- 
nitely new . . . decidedly different. 
. . » Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 





What America wanis, 
America gets in a Chevy! 








Whether 
you take 
pictures 
for 


Contest! And what a contest! Here’s a chance for every 
picture-taker, box camera user or advanced worker to 
win valuable prizes for his favorite shots. It’s the 
‘ Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards and they offer as 
much as $6,500 worth of prizes in 15 categories. Of course, 
any Ansco cash prizes are doubled if you use Ansco film, 
the film with prize-winning quality built in! 
Super Anscochrome®— the world’s fastest color film. 


Exposure Index 100! 


Anscochrome®— the perfect snapshot color film. Expo- 


sure Index 32. 








Super Hypan®— ultra speed black-and-white with super 
quality. Exposure Index (daylight)—500 to 1000. 


All-Weather Pan—guaranteed snapshot black-and-white 





you can win big cash prizes in the 1959 Scholastic-Ansco Contést 


film. Exposure Index (daylight) —64. 


Ansco, Binghamton, 
& Film Corp. 


N.Y. A Division of General Aniline 


ADVANCED PHOTO PRODUCTS 


Ansco 


FOR EVERVONE 


WHO TAKES PRIDE IN HIS PICTURES 
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King Mohammed V 


MOROCCO’S MODERN 
MONARCH 


RARELY has a royal sovereign led 
his people to independence, but King 
Mohammed V of Morocco is such a 
man. 

Born in 1911, Mohammed became 
the Sultan of Morocco when he was 
16. At that time, the French ran the 
country as a colony. The Sultan was 
ruler in name only; in reality he was 
a French puppet. 

With the intention of keeping 
Sultan Mohammed from interfering 
with their control of Morocco, the 
French encouraged him to live a life 
of royal ease and luxury. He col- 
lected race horses and fast cars. 
Once he drove the 55 miles from 
Rabat, the capital* to Casablanca in 
32 minutes! 

But the Sultan was not content to 
live for thrills. He wanted to serve 
his country. After World War II, he 
put himself at the head of Morocco’s 
movement for independence. The 
French tried to force him to give up 
this fight. When he refused, he was 
unceremoniously bundled into an 
airplane and flown to exile in Corsica 
in 1953. (See Unit on Morocco, pp. 
14-18.) 

The Moroccans united to demand 
the Sultan’s return. He became a 
national hero to them. Superstitious 
Moroccans even claimed to see his 
face in the full moon! 

Continuous unrest in Morocco 
compelled the French to allow Mo- 
hammedto return. Overjoyed Moroc- 
cans staged a week of celebrations. 

Shortly afterward, the French 





Unusval words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 33. 





were forced to give in to the Sultan’s 
and the Moroccans’ demands. 
Morocco gained its independence in 
1956. 

The Sultan took over the govern- 
ment of the country. But he is lead- 
ing Morocco toward democracy. To 
dramatize his determination to mod- 
ernize the country, Mohammed 
dropped the ancient title of sultan 
and proclaimed himself a king. 

The hard-working monarch visits 
every corner of his country. He also 
finds out what his subjects are think- 
ing. Early in the morning he may 
slip out of his palace. Quietly he 
may stop a passerby, gently question 
him about his work, his family, his 
troubles. 

And in the evening, after a long 
day’s work, the king may relax by 
bowling with a French friend—his 
cook! 


TV TEEN IDOL 


A LITTLE OVER A YEAR AGO 
Dick Clark was a relatively obscure 
disc jockey in Philadelphia. Today 
there are 600 Dick Clark fan clubs 
from coast to coast; 20,000,000 TV 
viewers watch his “American Band- 
stand” show every week; and his 


income this year will approach $500,- 
000! y 

Dick Clark doesn’t sing, dance, or 
play a musical instrument. The in- 
gredients in his success are simple: 
a warm, engaging personality and- 
the ability to speak to teen-agers in 
their own language. 

This personable young man of 29 
was once painfully shy. When Dick 
entered A. B. Davis High in Mount 
Vernon, New York, he felt alone and 
lost. But he overcame his shyness 
by going out for sports. 

Dick’s main ambition was to go 
into show business. But he also 
wanted a college education. Dick 
solved the problem by enrolling in 
Syracuse University which offered 
many courses in radio broadcasting. 

In 1952, Dick joined WFIL-TV in 
Philadelphia. At first he had little 
success. But when he was offered the 
job of emcee on a music show for 
teen-agers, he became an overnight 
sensation. 

Dick spends as much time as pos- 
sible with his wife, their one-year- 
old son, and a dachshund named 
Looie. At home he likes to relax by 
listening to his hi-fi set. “You could 
say,” explains Dick, “that I just love 
music.” 





American Broadcasting Co. 


FUN FOR ALL: Everybody has a good time when Dick Clark and his fans get together 
on his “American Bandstand” show—everybody, including 20,000,000 TV viewers. 
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BOOK BUILDERS 


Teen-ager's in Seattle (Wash.) open up a world of wonders for those who cannot see 


“BTS A SEASHELL,” said the four- 

year-old girl. She ran the tips of 

her fingers over the page again. 

“Yes,” she said, “I’m sure it’s a sea- 
shell.” 

The book spread on her desk was 
called “What We Find on the Beach” 
~a topic likely to interest any four- 
year-old. But it was unlike other chil- 
dren’s books. Instead of pictures, 
there were objects—seashells, sea- 
weed, bits of sand—glued to the 
page. 

This little girl was a student at 
Seattle’s Pre-School for Blind Chil- 
dren. She was “reading” a “feeling 
book”—one of 25 made this year by 
the city’s teen-age Camp Fire Girls 
The girls call it “Operation Book 
Building.” 

The idea was first hatched at a 
club meeting in the spring of 1957. 
One of the speakers at the meeting 
was a social worker. She told the 
girls about her experiences with blind 
children of pre-school age. In the 
course of her talk, she mentioned 
“feeling books.” 


That started a The 


discussion. 


girls wanted to know how the books 
were made and who makes them. 
“Feeling books,” explained the social 





Camp Fire Girls 
A WORK OF LOVE: Sandra Burgess 
(right), representing Camp Fire Girls, 
presents some of the books they “built.” 
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Camp Fire Girls 


FOR A GOOD CAUSE: These two attractive teen girls have spent many hours of 
their spare time making ‘feeling books’ for the Pre-School for Blind Children. 


worker, cannot be bought. They are 
made by volunteers. 

“Volunteers?” the girls thought. 
‘Volunteers—that’s us!” Minutes later 
a fornfal proposal was drafted and 
placed before the club. It was ac- 
cepted unanimously. “Operation Book 
Building” was launched! 

The first step was to find out which 
were the most popular children’s 
books on the market. The girls then 
selected those that could be turned 
most easily into “feeling books.” 
After consulting with social workers, 
the girls chose 25 books. 

The next step was to “translate” 
these books from the world of sight 
to the world’ of touch. Drawing a 
lamb, for example, is fairly easy. But 
making a three-dimensional lamb— 
one that can be recognized as such 
at the first touch—is another matter. 

During the next few months, the 
girls collected pieces of fur and felt 
and a mound of feathers. Parents, 
friends, and neighbors were asked 
to contribute. Attics were thoroughly 
searched and hope chests were ran- 
sacked. Whatever seemed useful was 
sorted out, stitched, sewn, or glued 


together. Out of this work came a 
steady. stream of puppies, kittens, 
hens, squirrels. When possible, they 
were stuffed with cotton to give them 
a lifelike shape. 

At times, emergencies arose. One 
story book, for example, called for a 
fish. The idea of taking hook-and-line 
and gaing off to the nearest lake 
didn’t seem practical. The girls de- 
cided on a compromise. They bought 
a plastic fish in a local novelty store. 

By last spring, the books were 
ready. The girls presented them to 
the Pre-School for Blind Children. 
Later, they were permitted to visit 
the school and play with the chil- 
dren. 

In one classroom, the girls watched 
anxiously as a teacher handed one of 
their books to a little boy. It was the 
story of a lamb, “Little Star.” As the 
teacher began to tell the story, the 
boy fingered the first page of the 
book. There was a pause. He touched 
it again, hesitated for a short while, 
then a smile lit up his face. “It’s a 
lamb!” he exclaimed. 

The Camp Fire Girls in Seattle 
will never forget that moment! 
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Democrats in Election Sweep 


An “erratic landslide’’—that's the 
way many political analysts de- 
scribed the 1958 election results. 
The Democratic party won control 
of both Houses of Congress, and 
won 25 out of 33 governorship con- 
tests. 


The Démocratic sweep was the 
most widespread by any party since 
the 1930’s. But there was enough evi- 
dence of voter independence to pre- 
vent the Democrats from claiming a 
“clean sweep.” 

In fact, the Republicans won the 
contest which had attracted the 
greatest national attention—the con- 
test for governor of the nation’s most 
populous state, New York. In the 
“battle of the millionaires,” political 
newcomer Nelson Rockefeller beat 
Governor Averell Harriman, a Dem- 
ocrat, by a whopping 560,000 vote 
margin. The size of the Rockefeller 
victory caused some observers to pro- 
ject Mr. Rockefeller’s name into the 
1960 campaign as a possible Repub- 
lican Presidential candidate. 

Other significant results of the 
election were these: 
Approximately 46,000,000 Ameri- 
cans cast ballots—a new record for a 
non-Presidential year election. 
*Democrats won 281 seats in the 
U.S. House of Representatives—an 
increase of 46 since the last Congres- 
sional election. The Democrats now 
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control more House seats than any 
party since 1934 (when the Demo- 
crats controlled 333 seats). 

>Democrats won 13 new seats in the 
U.S. Senate, increasing their total (in- 
cluding holdovers),to 62. New Re- 
publican total: 34. The gain of 13 
new seats by the Democrats was the 
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biggest gain for any one party in 
history. Democrats won 26 Senatorial 
contests, Republicans only 8. 

>Democrats elected 25 state gover- 
nors, Republicans 8. In the nation’s 
second most populous state—Califor- 
nia—Democratic Attorney General 
“Pat” Brown won a thumping victory 
for governor over William F. 





at eee sae” i aed 


Knowland, former Republican leader 
of the U.S. Senate. This defeat 
probably has smashed Senator 
Knowland’s hopes of being a Presi- 
dential candidate in 1960. 

In the Farm and Mountain States, 
usually considered strongly Repub- 
lican, voters gave six Republican 
governors eviction notices from their 
state capitols. Democrats will replace 
them in Ohio, South Dakota, Wis- 
consin, Wyoming, Colorado, Nevada. 
PSo-called “Right-to-Work” laws 
were approved in one state (Kansas), 
decisively beaten in five others (Cal- 
ifornia, Washington, Colorado, Ohio, 
Idaho). These laws would, in effect, 
outlaw compulsory union member- 
ship (such as “closed shops”). They 
were supported by some Republi- 
cans, opposed by most Democrats. 
Contrasting sharply with the out- 
come on “Right-to-Work” laws was 
the victory of Sen. Barry Goldwater 
in Arizona. Goldwater, a Repub- 
lican, campaigned vigorously against 
“union corruption”—and won by five 
times as many votes as in 1952—and 
in a nominally Democratic state! 
Vermont voters elected a Demo- 
crat to its one seat in Congress for 
the first time since 1852. 

PIn Little Rock, Ark.—scene of con- 
troversy over school integration for 
two years—voters elected a pro- 
segregationist to Congress, unseat- 
ing “moderate” Rep. Brooks Hays, 
who had held the seat for eight years. 
What made Hays’ defeat significant 
was the fact that the winning candi- 
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Williams 
elected gan‘s G. Mennen (Soapy) Williams (Dem.), re-elected over- 
unprecedented 


Rockefeller Lawrence 


AMONG VICTORS IN KEY STATES—State governors 
this month included (I. to r.): California’s Edmund G. (Pat) 
Brown (Dem.); New York's Nelson Rockefeller (Rep.); Michi- 


Brown DiSalle 


whelmingly to an sixth term; Ohio's Michael 
DiSalle (Dem.); and Pennsylvania’s David L. Lawrence (Dem.). 
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Hatfield 


date, Dr. Dale Alford, was not on 
the ballot. He ran as an independ- 
ent “write-in” candidate. 

>The ranks of women Congressmen 
returned to its previous high—17. Re- 
publicans elected three newcomers: 
Mrs. Jessica Weis, N.Y.; Mrs. Edna 
Oakes Simpson, Ill.; and Mrs. 
Catherine May, Wash. Two women 
up for re-election to Congress lost: 
Mrs. Cecil Harden (Rep., Ind.) and 
Mrs. Coya Knutson (Dem., Minn.). 
Mrs. Knutson’s husband had cam- 
paigned publicly for his wife to give 
up Congress and “come home.” Vot- 
ers backed his campaign, not hers. 
>The religious background of a 
candidate—long held to be a barrier 
to some political careers—appeared 
to have become inconsequential in 
most states. Minnesota, a strongly 
Lutheran state, elected its first Cath- 
olic Senator, Eugene McCarthy. Ro- 
man Catholics won decisive victories 
for the governorships of California, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, plus numer- 
ous seats in Congress. Connecticut's 
Governor Abraham Ribicoff, who is 
Jewish, was re-elected by the largest 
plurality of any candidate for any 
office in that state’s history. Many 
observers conclude that ability and 
personality, not ancestry or religion, 
are now the most important qualifi- 
cation to most voters. 


Reds “Drafting” Labor 


_ Reports coming out of Red China 
reveal that the Chinese Communists 
have embarked on the most radical 
reorganization of society ever un- 
dertaken in any country, including 
the Soviet Union. 


Purpose of the move—which has 
shocked even European Commu- 
nists by its scope and harshness: to 
turn Red China into a great eco- 
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Nigh and Edmondson 
YOUNG BLOOD TO THE FORE—Notable highlight of 1958 
balloting was election of these “‘political youngsters’ (under 
45) to important posts: Oregon's Governor-elect Mark Hat- 
field (Rep.), 42; Oklahoma‘’s new lieutenant-governor and 


nomic and military power in the 
shortest possible time. 

To achieve this goal, all of Red 
China is being mobilized like an 
army. These are some of the details 
reported both by Red China itself 
and by Chinese refugees who have 
escaped to Southeast Asia: 
Peasants are being forced to give 
up their tiny plots of land and their 
Soviet-style “collective farms.” They 
are being herded, instead, into so- 
called “people’s communes.” In some 
cases, up to 100,000 peasants live in 
one commune with an area the size 
of a small town in the U.S. 

PWhole villages are reported being 
torn down to make way for military- 
type barracks and central mess halls. 
Even ancient burial grounds are be- 
ing razed and the dead removed to 
deep pits elsewhere, so the ground 
above can be cultivated. 

Chinese families are being broken 
up, with members sometimes being 
sent to work in distant provinces. 
Mothers no longer keep house ‘or 
take care of their young. Instead they 
join their husbands as_ soldier- 
workers, while their children are sent 
to nurseries or boarding schools. 
PEach morning, people throughout 
Red China wake up to reveille, hold 
rifle drill, and march to work in the 
fields and factories. They are led by 
militia commanders who also serve 
as production foremen. 

> When the,day’s work is done, Com- 
munist party organizers take charge 
of all social activities and hold po- 
litical indoctrination classes. 

Chinese Red leaders claim that 
their commune system is the “true 
road” to communism. But the Red 
government of Yugoslavia—which 
often maintains. an independent 
course from other Communist coun- 
tries—sharply disagrees. Yugoslav 


Kennedy 
governor, George Nigh, 31, and Howard Edmondson, 33 (both 
Dem.); Sen. John F. Kennedy (Dem.), 41, who won re-election 
by largest plurality in Massachusetts history; and Harrison 
Williams, Jr. (Dem.), 38, U. S. Senator-elect from New Jersey. 
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leaders describe the Chinese system 
as a return to feudalism. They say 
they are disturbed over the complete 
loss of personal freedom in China. 

Some observers believe that even 
Soviet leaders are worried. Soviet 
papers thus far have told readers in 
Russia very few facts about the 
Chinese communes. 

One of Russia's East European sat- 
ellites, however, seems to favor the 
Red Chinese way of getting things 
done in a hurry. Bulgaria has 
announced plans for a mass mobili- 
zation of workers to carry out an 
ambitious land reclamation program. 
Human labor is to be used on a vast 
scale as a substitute for modern ma- 
chines, which are in short supply. 


Colombo Aid Pledged 


As delegates of Colombo Plan 
nations met in the U.S. for the 
first time, President Eisenhower 
promised more U.S. aid to South- 
east Asia. 

Speaking at Seattle, Washington, 
the President said increased aid 
should be in the form of investments 
by private American companies. 
(Thus far the U.S. Government has 
given the Colombo Plan organiza- 
tion $4,000,000,000. ) 

The President also called for the 
training of more technical experts to 
make aid plans more effective. 
>What’s Behind It. The “Colombo 
Plan” was set up in 1950 at Colombo, 
Ceylon, by the prime ministers of 
British Commonwealth nations of 
Southeast Asia. Its aim: to raise the 
living standards of poorer countries 
by providing them with financial aid, 
and to help train Asians in such 
fields-as medicine and farming. 

The Colombo Plan organization 
was later expanded to include other 





nations. Today it is made up of 18 
countries: Burma, Cambodia, Cey- 
lon, India, Indonesia, Laos, Malaya, 
Nepal, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Thailand, South Vietnam, and—out- 
side Southeast Asia—the U.S., Brit 
ain, Japan, Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand. 


U.S. Relaxes Trade Curbs 


The U.S. has eased its trade 
ban against Communist nations. 

A number of non-strategic com- 
modities may now be exported by 
American firms to Red nations—in- 
cluding petroleum, iron and steel 
products, machine tools, and scien- 
tific instruments. 

The new ruling applies to all So- 
viet bloc nations except Red China, 
North Korea and North Vietnam, A 
total U.S. trade ban against those 
three Red nations remains unaltered. 
> What's Behind It. U.S. restrictions 
on trade with Communist countries 
started in December 1950, following 
the intervention of Red China in the 
Korean war. The U.S. then imposed 
a total embargo against Red China. 

The following year the U.S. Con- 
gress passed the Battle Act (pro- 
posed by Representative Laurie 
Battle of Arkansas). Its aim: to pre- 
vent goods that could possibly be 
used for war purposes from getting 
into the hands of any Red nation. 


From time to time the U.S. has re- 
moved certain goods from its trade 
embargo list—goods it no longer con- 


.sidered as strategic material. The 


latest revision of the trade ban—the 
largest in four years—was agreed to 
by the U.S. during a trade meeting 
of 15 U.S. allies in Paris last summer. 

President Eisenhower stated again 
last week that the U.S. would con- 
tinue to refuse to trade with or rec- 
ognize Red China until she releases 
all Americans now being held on 
false charges of spying. 


IN BRIEF 


Euratom “Goes Critical.” The U.S. 
signed a pact with the European 
Atomic Energy Commission (Euratom) 
to spur nyclear power in Western 
Europe. .The pact provides for a 
$135,000,000 loan and a 20-year sup- 
ply of enriched uranium fuel—enough 
to construct eight nuclear reactors ca- 
pable of generating nearly 1,000,000 
kilowatts of electric power. 

Euratom consists of Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Luxembourg, West Ger 
many, France, and Italy. These nations 
don’t have enough money to import all 
the coal and oil they need to generate 
electric power. Atomic, power, they be- 
lieve, is an answer to their problem. 


Nobel Peace Prize. Father Georges 
Pire, 48, a Belgian monk, was awarded 


“the Nobel Peace Prize for 1958 for his 


work in aiding and resettling homeless 


oe, 
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WHAT'S THEIR LINE?—This mighty line-up, in football moleskins, is as much at 
home in sack dresses. Reason? They‘re girls)—members of the Powder Puffs, foot- 
ball team of Pi Beta sorority at Boston University. Practicing for annual game with 
the Rough Riders of Sigma Kappa sorority are (I. to r.): Casey Clark, West War- 
wick, R.1.; Judy Rich, Sharon, Mass.; Penny King, Lancaster, New Bruns Can- 
ada; Peggy Wittaker, Augusta, Me.; Elaine Mecca, Rye, N.Y.; and Cindy 
Adams, Boston. Their best rooters: their best boy-friends, of course. 
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refugees from World War II and the 
“Cold War.” Father Pire, who won the 
Belgian War Cross as wartime chaplain 
to anti-Nazi Resistance forces, says he 
will use the $41,000 prize money to set 
up his sixth refugee village. It will be 
named after Anne Frank, the teen-age 
Jewish girl whose diary became a 
world-wide best-seller after her death 
in a Nazi concentration camp. 


Kasper Convicted Again. A jury of 12 
white men in Nashville, Tenn., con- 
victed John Kasper, a native of New 
Jersey, of inciting a riot while attempt- 
ing to prevent school. integration in 
Nashville last fall. Kasper’s sentence: 
six months in the Nashville workhouse 
and a $500 fine. Kasper was convicted 
for allegedly telling a screaming mob 
in Nashville to picket and boycott in- 
tegrated schools. Shortly afterwards, a 
crowd hurled bricks and bottles at an 
integrated school. A few hours later, an 
integrated school was dynamited. 

This was Kasper’s fourth conviction 
for inciting violence in the .Tennessee 
area. He was released from a Federal 
reformatory on August | after serving 
10 months in connection with racial dis- 
orders at Clinton, Tenn., in 1956. 


New Cuban President. Dr. Andres 
Rivero Aguero, the hand-picked candi- 
date of Cuban “strong man” Fulgencio 
Batista, won election as Cuba’s new 
president. Just before the election, 
Cuban rebel forces stepped up their 
campaign to overthrow the Batista re- 
gime by threatening violence to voters. 
Result: only 40 per cent of the Cuban 
electorate went to the polls. 


Double Double Cross. “We've been 
double crossed—or crossed double!” 
That was the reaction at last week's 
Public Schools Athletic League cross- 
country championships in New York 
City. The first “cross” came when iden- 
tical twins—Joe and Clarence Scott of 
Brooklyn Automotive—loped across the 
finish line first, hand-in-hand. It looked 
like a tie. But the judges decided Joe 
had come in first. Then the official clock- 
ers double timed the judges by an- 
nouncing that the twins’ times were as 
identical~as their looks: 13:26.4 min- 
utes for the 2.5 mile race. 


Stories in a Sentence 


Vice-President and Mrs. Richard Nixon 
will lunch with Queen Elizabeth II and 
Prince Philip at Buckingham Palace 
next week during their visit to England. 


POne of America’s most beloved nov- 
elists, Dorothy Canfield Fisher—for 
many years a judge in the annual Scho- 
lastic Magazines Writing Awards and a 
former member of Scholastic’s National 
Advisory Board—died in Vermont at 79. 





MOROCCO 


Morocco is a land of wheat fields, deserts, and snow-capped mountains 


URISTS who have learned 

about North Africa from Holly- 

wood films are sometimes amazed 
when they visit Morocco. 

Morocco has its share of mosques 
and minarets, of camel caravans, 
and lush desert oases. But, on the 
other hand, it also has a port, Casa- 
blanca, as modern as Houston, wheat 
fields like Kansas, and grazing lands 
similar to our Western plains. 

Most Moroccans still wear the 
picturesque djellaba (the traditional 
Arab white gown and hood). But in 
the big cities, like Rabat, the capital 
(pop. 156,000), men are beginning 
to favor Western-type business suits. 


Occasionally, women are seen 
dressed in the latest frocks from 
Paris. And among the urban teen- 
agers, blue jeans are coming into 
fashion. . 

The climate, too, may come as a 
surprise. Morocco lies in the tem- 
perate zone. Casablanca (largest city 
and principal seaport) is about as 
far north of the Equator as San 
Diego, California. 

In fact, old African hands have 
called Morocco “a cold country with 
a hot sun.” In the winter, icy gales 
sweep across its Atlantic coastline 
and there is often frost on the 
ground. But in the summer, you can 
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fry an egg by putting it out on the 
sand. 

The snow-capped Atlas Moun- 
tains cut across Morocco from south- 
west to northeast. They divide it 
into two distinct areas. To the north 
lies a fertile -coastal plain where 
rainfall is plentiful. South of the 
Atlas, the Sahara begins. In area, 
Morocco is about the size of Cali- 
fornia. 

The coastal plains are Morocco’s 
breadbasket. Wheat, barley, and 
other cereal crops are grown here. 
There also are orchards of silver- 
green olive trees and large citrus 
farms. Cattle are raised in the north- 
west. Elsewhere the main livestock 
is sheep. 

In a good year, Morocco raises 
more than enough to feed its 10,000,- 
000 people. It exports wheat, meat, 
vegetables, and fruits to Europe. 
Three out of four Moroccans earn 
their living in agriculture. 

Fishing also is important. It has 
been said that Morocco’s coastal 
waters contain a “practically inex- 
haustible supply of sardines.” 

Morocco’s soil abounds in min- 
erals. In recent years, the country’s 
extensive lead, zinc, and manganese 
deposits have been developed. In 
the production of phosphates, Mo- 
rocco ranks second only to the 
United States. | , 

A start has been made at industri- 
alization. Iron and aluminum found- 
ries and lead-smelting plants are 
being built. And there are a handful 
of modern textile, cement, and chem- 
ical factories. One major obstacle, 
however, is lack of power. Morocco 
is short on coal and oil. 

Meanwhile, Morocco is not neg- 
lecting its ancient handicraft trades. 
Some 200,000 skilled craftsmen pro- 
duce a glittering array of jewelry, 
pottery, ceramics, luxury carpets, 





and leather goods. For centuries, 
“Moroccan leather” has been con- 
sidered among the finest in the 
world. 

Most Moroccans are either of Arab 
or Berber ancestry. The Berbers 
were the original inhabitants of Mo- 
rocco. Many are fair-skinned and 
some have blue eyes. They prefer a 
nomadic life, raise sheep, and live in 
the Atlas Mountains. The Arabs are 
farmers or town dwellers. 

In the past, Arab-Berber relations 
were marked by mutual distrust, 
even hostility. But today there is 
much that unites them. Arabic is 
their common language, Islam their 
common religion. And Arab and 
Berber alike share the same loyalty 
to their newly independent country. 

The people of Morocco love horses 
and raise some of the finest Arabian 
steeds in the world. No Moroccan 


Gadgets Galore 
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TWIN TRACTION: A common sight in Morocco is a camel and a horse pull- 
ing a plow. The camel provides strength and the horse is easier to guide. 


country fair would be complete with- 
out its fantasia or display of horse- 
manship. 

Moroccans are among the most 
courteous people on earth. A guest 
at a Moroccan home is treated with 
great ceremony. Nothing must be 
denied to him. According to one 
story, an American, visiting a Mo- 
roccan friend, remarked on _ the 


The Most Modern 


Bathroom in Africa 


HE BICYCLE of a modern Mo- 

roccan teen-ager is really some- 
thing to see. It’s usually equipped 
with dynamo lamps, mirrors, sirens or 
horns, and an intricate set of gears. 

Moroccans of all ages are fond of 
gadgets. Moroccan men love to tinker 
with motors. And Moroccan women 
can go into raptures’ over a sewing 
machine, 

Perhaps the greatest gadget en- 
thusiast in Moroccan history was the 
late Sultan Abd-el-Aziz. Not only did 
he, himself, drive a small, private 
train around the palace grounds; he 
also knew how to repair it. 

The sultan had two other favorite 
pastimes. He loved to take apart in- 


tricate clocks and to build mechanical 
nightingales. 

At times, this Moroccan enthusi- 
asm for gadgetry produces curious re- 
sults. For example, a few years ago 
a wealthy Moroccan businessman de- 
cided to add another wing to his 
house for his European guests. He 
called in the town’s best builder and 
explained what he wanted: Each bed- 
room was to have its own bathroom. 
And the bathrooms were to be the 
most modern and elegant in all Africa. 

The builder promptly set to work. 


beauty of a vase. When he was 
about to leave, his friend insisted 
that he take the vase. Only later did 
the American learn that the vase 
was a family heirloom. It had been 
in his friend’s house for three gen- 
erations. The American, expecting 
a return visit from the Moroccan 
(so the story goes), hastily hid his 
color TV set in the cellar! 





Weeks passed. Finally, one day, every- 
thing was ready. The builder proudly 
teok the businessman on a tour of the 
new wing. The bedrooms Were mag- 
nificent. And the bathrooms—in daz- 
zling tile and shiny chrome—were su- 
perb. 

Only one thing puzzled the busi- 
nessman. In each bathroom there 
were two bathtubs. He asked why. 

“Oh,” replied the builder with be- 
coming modesty, “that’s just one of 
my innovations. You see, one bathtub 
is for hot water,.the other for cold!” 








ECA photo 
A QUIET MOMENT: In a Moroccan city home the a courtyard, the house is cut off from the noise 
head of a family studies a newspaper. Built around and tumult that fill the crowded streets close by. 
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In this North African land, veiled women 
and white-robed men watch traditional ways 


yielding to the march of progress 


“SHINE ‘EM UPI’ There’s plenty of business for 
enterprising young bootblacks in prosperous Casa- 
blanca, Morocco’s biggest city and leading port. 
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Ewing Galloway. N. Y.. photo 
MODERN MACHINERY is becoming more and more common 
on Moroccan farms as the nation increases its output of food. 





Wide World photo 
ANCIENT CRAFTS, such as the making of deco- 
rated brassware, are practiced by skillful artisans. 





ECA phote 
OLD AND. NEW: Veiled women work in 
up-to-date plants where Morocco’s huge 
fish catch is canned for sale abroad. 





Sereen Traveler photo from Gendreau 
SOCIAL CENTER: The trip to the public water fountain gives inhabitants of 
Rabat, the capital, a chance to exchange the latest news with their neighbors. 
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Morccco 


Boe Malbesai 


Having shaken off foreign rule, the builders of the 


new Morocco find inspiration in a glorious past 


HAT NORTH AFRICAN 
CITY gave its name to a hat? 
The answer is Fez. In almost every 
Moslem country fezzes—high red 
rimless hats—are worn by many men. 
A city has to be famous for its 
name to become a common word. At 
one time Fez was the capital of 
Morocco, and Morocco was one of 
the world’s great centers of civiliza- 
tion. 

A people whose origins are a mys- 
tery—the Berbers—have been living 
in Morocco for thousands of years. 
As century followed century, wave 





i 


after wave of traders and invaders 
arrived in this North African area. 
But the Berbers remained by far 
the largest part of Morocco’s people. 
At the beginning of the Christian 
era a Berber king was ruling in Mo- 
rocco, 

Then, early in the eighth century 
A.D., there was a turning point in 
Morocco’s history. Arabs, sweeping 
out of their homeland in Arabia, 


seized Morocco. With them the 


Arabs brought their new religion— 
Islam. 
Morocco, however, 


7 


was. so far 


Wide World photo 


WELCOME HOME! An enthusiastic crowd of Moroccans cheers as Sultan 
Mohammed V returns triumphantly from exile to his capital, Rabat, in 1955. 


UNIT on 





A Dream Comes True. 


from the center of Arab power that 
it soon regained its independence. 
During the 11th, 12th, and 18th cen- 
turies civilization flowered in the 
country. Fez, then Morocco’s capital, 
was a center of science, art, and 
philosophy. Its palaces and mosques 
are famed as some of the world’s 
great architectural monuments. Mo- 
roccan rulers lived in Arabian Nights 
splendor. One caliph (ruler) is said 
to have had as many palaces as there 
aré days in the year.- And a stable 
of 12,000 horses! 

During its period of greatest pow- 
er, Morocco was the center of an 
empire that included southern Spain 
and most of North-Africa. But grad- 
ually the Moroccan Empire shrank. 
By 1492 all of Spain was under 
Christian rule. A few years later, in 
1518, the Moroccan Empire also lost 
control of Algeria, which lies next to 
Morocco in the east. Algeria was 
seized by the Turks. 

Though Morocco remained inde- 
pendent, its power declined greatly. 
Still, it remained a cduntry that 
was widely feared. The Moroccans 
turned to piracy as a source of in- 
come. The pirates played havoc with 
Mediterranean shipping. They plun- 
dered coastal villages in France. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Drawings by Karoly and Szanto 


Lavoisier is shown with some of the chemical apparatus used by scientists at the end of the eighteenth century. 


Loin ¢¢¢ 
Father of Modern Chemistry 


RANCE was in turmoil. The Revo- 

lution, which had begun in 1789 
with the storming of the Bastille, was 
growing more’ violent. By 1792, the 
“Reign of Terror” had begun. The ex- 
tremists were bent on revenge against 
those who had participated in injustices 
during the days of the kings. 

For instance there was the Ferme 
générale, a private organization that 
had collected taxes on salt, tobacco, 
and other items for the government. 
The organization paid the government 
a fixed sum. Anything collected over 
that sum was kept. Most of the collec- 
tors gouged every cent they could. 
Naturally, the peasants, laborers and 
middle classes hated them. 

In November 1792, the order went 
out to arrest all former members of the 
organization. One of these was Antoine- 
Laurent Lavoisier, a renowned chemist. 
He had not only been a member, he 
had even married the daughter of the 
head of the firm. 


Historic Breakthroughs 


... in Science 
NINTH IN A SERIES 


BY ISAAC ASIMOV 


When they came to arrest him, he 
protested that he was involved in no 
politics, that the money he had made 
as a tax-collector had gone to pay for 
scientific experiments. “I am a scien- 
tist,” he exclaimed. 

The arresting officer said roughly, 
“The Republic has no need of scien- 
tists.” (He was wrong, of course. The 
Republic did need them and encour- 
aged them, except when mob passions 
were aroused. ) 

On May 2, 1794, France’s foremost 
scientist lost his head under the guillo- 
tine. It was probably the greatest single 
loss of the Revolution. The execution of 
a mere king was as nothing in compari- 
son. 


Upset Old Notions 


Count Lagrange, the great French 
astronomer, mourned afterward: “A 
moment was all that was necessary to 
strike off this head, and probably a 
hundred years will not be sufficient to 
produce another like it.” 

Ten weeks after the execution, the 
extremists were themselves executed 
and the Reign of Terror was over. It 
was ten weeks too late. 

Lavoisier, until that sad end, lived a 
successful life. He was born in Paris, 
on August 26, 1743. His father was a 
well-to-do lawyer. Young Lavbisier had 


no trouble obtaining an excellent edu- 
cation. He took a degree in law, but 
studied various sciences and decided 
he liked science better. 

He joined the Ferme générale and 
used the funds he earned, plus money 
he inherited from his mother, to equip 
an excellent laboratory for his own use. 
He married in 1771. His wife, a skilled 
artist, prepared drawings for his books, 
and helped take notes on his experi- 
ments. 

From the beginning, Lavoisier real- 
ized the importance of accuracy. His 
experiments were characterized by 
careful weighings, meticulous measure- 
ment, and detailed notes. They made 
enough of an impression to admit him 
to the Académie Royale des Sciences 
in 1768, when he was 25. 

It was in the next year, though, that 
he first showed the importance of accu- 
racy. There were still chemists who 
believed in the old doctrine of “four 
elements”: fire, air, water, and earth. 
They thought that if water were heated 
long enough, it would turn to earth. 
As proof they pointed to the sediment 
that appeared in water that had been 
boiling for a long time. 

Lavoisier was not content merely to 
look. He heated water for 101 days. 
Sure enough, a sediment appeared. But 
he weighed the glass vessel which held 
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the water, both before and after the 
heating. The weight lost by the: glass, 
he showed, was just equal to the weight 
of the sediment. The sediment came 
from changes in the glass, not from the 
water. 

Lavoisier was a public-spirited man. 
He joined any number of commissions 
and boards that investigated the miser- 
able conditions of the peasants. This 
connection with the government worked 
against him at his trial. Even so—though 
the Revolutionary judges blinded them- 
selves to it—one of Lavoisier’s govern- 
ment services had important conse- 
quences for all humanity. 

He had been asked to make a study 
of practical methods for lighting cities 
at night. In making this study, he had 
to consider various fuels for burning 
in lamps. This got him interested in the 
general problem of burning or combus- 
tion. 


Study of Combustion 


At that time, combustion was ex- 
plained by means of the “phlogiston 
theory,” which had been first an- 
nounced abouf 70 years earlier. The 
theory held that metals were composed 
of a “calx” (what we would call a 
“rust” or an “oxide”) plus a mysterious 
substance called phlogiston. When a 
metal was heated, the phlogiston es- 
caped, leaving the calx behind. 

The theory was all wrong, of course, 
and it led chemists into even worse 
confusion. For instance, it was shown 
that the calx weighed more than the 
original metal. The only way to ex- 
plain that was to suppose that phlogis- 
ton had negative weight! 

In 1772, Lavoisier opposed his attack 
on the problem. He and other chemists 
pooled money to buy a diamond. Heat 
was concentrated upon it by means of 
a large magnifying lens, and the dia- 
mond burnt away completely. Lavoisier 
burned sulfur and phosphorus, and 
heated tin and lead to form a calx. He 
concluded that burning and calx-forma- 
tion involved the same natural process. 

Sulfur, phosphorus, tin, and lead all 
gained weight when heated to burning 
or to calx. Some scientists had suggest- 
ed that the weight increased because 
the materials gained “fire particles.” 
Was it loss of phlogiston or gain of fire? 


Laws of Chemical Change 


Lavoisier settled the matter neatly. 
He heated tin in a closed vessel. Part of 
it changed to a calx, but there was no 
gain at all in weight! After he opened 
the vessel, however, air rushed in. Then 
there was a gain in weight. Apparently, 
the metal absorbed something out of 
the air when heated, forming a heavier 
calx and a partial vacuum. The weight 
gained by the calx was lost by the air. 
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Lavoisier’s experiments led him to 
believe that in any chemical reaction in 
a closed system there was neither gain 
nor loss of weight. His careful measure- 
ments told him that. This was the first 
statement of the important Law of Con- 
servation of Mass. This means that mat- 
ter can neither be created nor de- 
stroyed. Through chemical action it can 
only be changed from one form into an- 
other. From this point it was only a 
step to the working out of chemical 
equations. These show that the mass 
of materials before any chemical change 
must equal the mass of the products 
created by the change. 

In 1774, Joseph Priestley, the British 
clergyman who had discovered oxygen, 
visited Paris and talked with Lavoisier. 
Lavoisier saw the importance of oxygen 
at once. Back to his experiments! He 
showed that when charcoal burnt in 
air, or metal formed a calx, only part 
of the air was consumed, and the air 


* 
Lavoisier died at 51 on the guillotine. 


left over would not support combus- 
tion. If, however, pure oxygen were 
used, substances burnt or formed calxes 
much more easily and quickly than in 
ordinary air, and all the oxygen was 
used up. 

Lavoisier recognized that both oxy- 
gen and nitrogen (he called the latter 
azote, meaning “no life”) were present 
in air, and that combustion (and life, 
too) depended upon combination with 
oxygen, 

By 1786, Lavoisier published a paper 
he had prepared three years earlier, 
which summarized his experiments. He 
gave the interpretation of combustion 
which we still use today. Phlogiston 
was killed dead as a doornail once and 
for all. 


First Modern Textbook 

In 1787, Lavoisier, together with 
three other chemists, published a book 
called Méthode de nomenclature chi- 
mique, in which were laid down logical 
rules for naming chemical compounds. 
Until then, names had been made up 
at the whim of the individual chemist. 
Today, when we speak of sodium chlo- 
ride-or of potassium chlorate, we are 
using names that fit Lavoisier’s scheme. 

Finally, in 1789, Lavoisier crowned 
his work by publishing a textbook of 
chemistry called Traité élémentaire de 
chimie. In it he incorporated the new 
notions he had developed. It was the 
first modern chemistry textbook. 

At the very climax of his work, in 
the same year his textbook was pub- 
lished, the French Revolution broke 
out. In early 1792 he was forced out of 
his laboratory. A few months later he 
was arrested. His useful life ended in 
tragedy for himself and the world when 
he was only 51. 


’ Importance of Accuracy 

Lavoisier is called the “Father of 
Modern Chemistry.” The name is a de- 
served one. With boundless energy and 
insight, he lifted chemistry out of a 
dead-end and put it on the right road. 

Undoubtedly, if he had not lived, 
some other chemist or a group of chem- 
ists might have come to Lavoisier's 
conclusions. But it is difficult to see 
how one individual could have done 
more in a shorter time than did Lavoi- 
sier. 

His idea that chemists must measure 
and weigh accurately was perhaps his 
most important single contribution. 
Chemists have never forgotten the les- 
son, and have labored to be “quantita- 
tive” ever since. The miracles of chem- 
istry today—new alloys, fuels, explo- 
sives, fibers, plastics and so on—all date 
back to the man who gave chemistry 
its new outlook and taught chemists 
the proper way to experiment. 
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6. How You and Your Teacher 


Can Use Achievement Test Results 


| bee - DAVIS (which is not the name 
of any high school junior we know) 
recently took a battery of five achieve- 
ment tests. He was told that he had 
earned these results: 

Percen- 
Score tile Rank 
285 36 
279 37 
272 43 
290 78 
284 75 


He looked first at his mathematics 
sgore, because math was his favorite 
subject, and he usually made A’s in it. 

“Very bad,” he thought. “I just 
earned 75% and at this school that’s 
barely passing.” 

“Very good,” said his high school 
mathematics teacher. “You made a 
higher score than 75% of the juniors all 
around the nation who took the test.” 

“You mean I'm better at math than 
75 out of a hundred juniors?” said Lee, 
his face showing considerable relief. 

“Well, test scores aren't really quite 
that precise, Lee,” said his teacher. 
“You're probably better than about 6 
out of 10 juniors in the national group 
in the kind of skills measured by this 
test.” And the teacher showed him the 
chart at the bottom of the next page. 

The math teacher went on to say 
some other things about Lee’s test 
scores: 

a. Percentiles and percentages aren't 
the same thing; a percentile rank of 47 
means 47% of students in a certain 
group scored lower than you did. 

b. Test scores and standings shouldn't 
be interpreted as being exactly precise; 
you might earn a score of 272 one day 
(percentile rank: 49), but if the same 
test had been given another day (per- 
haps when you were hitting luckier 
guesses or didn’t have a cold) you 
might have earned 275 (percentile 
rank: 58). In either case we'd say you 
were just about average or middle of 
the group, and “average” or “middle” 
is a sounder interpretation in the long 
run than “exactly 49th percentile.” 

e. Percentiles mean something only 
if you know what group you're being 
compared with. You would get a very 
inflated notion of your abilities if you 
were being compared with a group of 
6th graders! 

Lee Davis’ chart (see next page) is 


Test 
Reading 
Writing 
Social Studies 
Science 
Mathematics 


really a percentile chart (you can sub- 
stitute 10 for 1, 20 for 2, 30 for 3, etc.), 
but it takes into account the normal 
“errors of measurement” (Lee’s standing 
is represented by a broad band rather 
than just a point) and it simplifies in- 
terpretation by using little figures. Fur- 
thermore it specifically deseribes the 
group with which he is being compared. 

Now let’s go over Lee’s results on 
each test again. A score of 285 on 
Reading indicates that about 6 out of 
10 high school juniors in schools repre- 
senting all the schools in the nation 
stand higher on this test than Lee; only 
about 3 out of 10 are lower. A score of 
279 on Writing indicates that about 
5 out of 10 students in the 11th-grade 
national group are higher; about 3 out 
of 10 are lower. Similarly, 4 out of 10 
students are higher than Lee in Social 
Studies, but only about 1 out of 10 
students is higher than Lee in Science 
or Mathematics. 

Lee Davis took these tests at the be- 
ginning of his junior year: How could 
the results help him and his teachers? 
Who else would be interested in them? 
How could your scores on such achieve- 
ment tests help you and your teachers? 

Most important of all, achievement 
test scores can help you in making your 
educational and vocational choices. Lee 
is high in’ math and science. This fact, 
plus his scholastic record, and his own 
interests and ambitions, gives him as- 
surance that he was wise in choosing 
chemistry, physics, advanced algebra, 
and trig as major courses in his junior 
and senior years. Especially important, 
since he’s thinking about college, these 
results tell him how he stands with re- 
spect to students from other high 
schools. His counselor also can use 
these tests results to tell him something 
about his chances in engineering. 

Some achievement tests are especially 
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useful in predicting your chances of 
success in certain high school subjects 
or courses of* study. For. example, in 
many schools, a spelling test is an ex- 
cellent predictor of success or failure 
in a stenography course, and an arith- 
metic computation test is likely to be a 
good predictor of success or failure 
in a bookkeeping course. 

Lee’s 11th-grade achievement test re- 
sults have.not been used to select him 
for admission to a particular institution, 
but later on, other achievement test re- 
sults may be used in this way. For 
example, when you apply to some col- 
leges you will have to take three Col- 
lege Board Achievement Tests as well 

~as the SAT. A number of engineering 
colleges require the C.E.E.B. test in 
advanced mathematics and the one in 
either physics or chemistry. Some lib- 
eral arts colleges require you to take 
College Board achievement tests in 
English and two other subjects which 
you take in your senior year of high 
school. Achievement tests are also used 
in selecting candidates for some gradu- 
ate schools and for a number of pro- 
fessions (for example, law, medicine 
and surgery, accounting, and teaching). 

Remember that when schools and 
colleges take your achievement test 
scores into account in deciding whether 
they will accept you or not, the selec- 
tion process works for your benefit, too. 
It helps to prevent you from going to 
a college where you have to grind 
away every minute on a type of work 
that you can’t seem to understand. 

Lee stands higher in math and science 
than in reading, writing, and social 
studies. His Science standing is nu- 
merically higher than his Math stand- 
ing, but the difference is not large 
enough to be considered. However the 
difference between his Math and Sci- 
ence standings and his other test stand- 
ings is large enough to be meaningful. 
These particular test standings are 
shown in terms of bands (see chart). 
There’s a simple rule governing them: 
if two bands don’t overlap there’s prob- 
ably a real difference in standings on 
the two tests. Lee realizes now that 
reading, writing, and social studies are 
important no matter what his future 
career may be. So he decides to study 
harder in these courses. And his teach- 
ers may help him further by placing 
him in a special class which stresses 
English fundamentals. 

Many high schools have set up dif- 
ferent sections in certain subjects. If 
you are already proficient in the me- 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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(Concluded from page 22) 
chanics of English—grammar, punctua- 
tion, spelling, etc.—you may have been 
placed in an English class that empha- 
sizes more advanced work in composi- 
tion and literature. But if you have not 
yet mastered the fundamentals, you 
may be in a class that devotes a lot 
more time to them. 

Such special placement programs are 
helping to meet America’s urgent need 
to challenge, stimulate, and educate all 
students to the utmost of their ability. 
The recent Education Act which makes 
Federal funds available to the states 
for guidance will probably bring about 
a wider use of tests for placement. 

Colleges also’ want to recognize the 
quality of each student’s preparation. 
Two graduates of the same high school, 
who have each taken three years of 
French, may have progressed at dif- 
ferent rates even though they have 
been sitting in the same classroom; one 
may be ready for a more advanced 
course in college French than the other. 

Some colleges and high schools also 
cooperate in a special testing program 
called the Advanced Placement Tests. 
It offers tests in English, European his- 
tory, American history, French, Latin, 
German, Spanish, biology, chemistry, 
physics, and mathematics. Each of 
these examinations lasts three hours 
and essay questions are frequently used. 
The modern language exams in the 
series all include listening comprehen- 
sion sections. If you do well on these 
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Ability, as measured by each test, is compared with that of a sample of students in grade 


Advanced Placement Tests, it is pos- 
sible for you to enter directly into 
sophomore courses in the colleges which 
participate in the program. 

Lee Davis cannot tell from his test 
results just exactly what is wrong with 
his reading. He is relatively low in it, 
but that’s all he really knows. Some 
achievement tests are designed for 
diagnosis of difficulties in learning— 
especially in reading and arithmetic 
skills. Diagnosis answers the question 
“What’s wrong—and why?” For exam- 
ple, an arithmetic test might show that 
much of your trouble in math may 
come from not having learned how to 
handle fractions, or decimals, or long 
division. Concentrating on that weak 
spot may bring about a dramatic im- 
provement in your math work. 

Class diagnosis is just as important 
to your teachers as individual diagnosis 
is to you and Lee. Your teacher may 
use the results of an achievement test 
to check on how well various portions 
of a subject are being learned by a 
class. Suppose your class does well on 
all but the geography items on a stand- 
ardized social studies test. Then your 
teacher may decide that more class 
time should be spent on geography, or 
perhaps more maps or other visual aids 
are needed, or a new textbook. 

Other people besides teachers can 
use achievement test results. Lee Davis 
has been having a hard time convincing 
his father, who is a lawyer, that law is 
not necessarily the career he ought to 


take up. Won't it help him in discussing 
the matter with his parents to show 
them his test results, highlighting his 
math and science standings? And don’t 
you think your scores will be of interest 
to your parents, too? 

Testing programs may benefit you 
even when you do not see your scores 
—for example, through educational re- 
searcn. In a testing experiment involv- 
ing classroom use of television, an 
achievement test may be given to stu- 
dents at the beginning of the year. 
Then the students are divided into two 
“matched” groups on the basis of their 
scores. Group A receives television in- 
struction. Group B gets regular instruc- 
tion. At the end of the year, the two 
groups are retested and the scores are 
helpful in answering the question, “On 
the whole, did one group progress 
farther than the other in skills tested?” 

Or, your principal or school board 
may want to know how the achieve- 
ment of pupils in your school compares 
with the achievement of pupils in sim- 
ilar schools. Achievement test scores 
help to reveal in what departments a 
school is strong or weak. And the stu- 
dent benefits through such changes as 
more teachers, better equipment, dif- 
ferent methods, or smaller classes. 

Remember, the one who finally bene- 
fits most from all these uses of achieve- 
ment test results—counseling and guid- 
ance, selection, placement, diagnosis, 
reports to parents, and educational re- 
search and evaluation—is you. 


*s standing on each of the tests taken is indicated by the shaded area. 
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*From SCAT-STEP Student Report. Used by permission of the Cooperative Test Division, Education Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. 





Science... 


Social Studies... 


Reading... 


Writing ... 


‘‘We inter 


view young men looking for a job with us every day,” says Durward E. Balch, Vice President 
and Director of Personnel Administration of General Mills, “and appearance counts. People tend to form 


quick impressions based on a man’s appearance. Naturally, the way a man looks is only one of many factors 
we consider, but if he has all the other things we want, the well-groomed man has a big advantage!”’ 


Dress Rig 


For help and advice 


Py 
at 
on how to Dress Right, visit any store that displays this American Institute of Men’s and Boys’ Wear symbol. © 


& 
ht — when you look your best you do your best! 





Know Your Worlds 


A Workbook Page for the Unit on Morocco 























World Week map 


1. MAP WORK 


Follow the directions: 

1. Write in the names of Morocco, Algeria, and 
Tunisia. 

2. Label the Atlantic Ocean. 

3. Label the Mediterranean Sea. 

4. Draw an arrow pointing to the Strait of Gibraltar, 
Label it “Gibraltar.” 

5. Label Spain and Portugal. 

6. Label France. 

7. Locate Tangier and Rabat. 

8. Write 35 degrees on the correct line of latitude. 

9. Measure the distance between Tangier and Rabat. 

10. Draw diagonal pencil lines over the North African 
region, which is today seeking independence from 
France. 


ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 
Fill in the information: 


1. What form of government does Morocco have? 


2. Morocco is a part of what continent? seibecinihiaits 


‘8. What body of water washes Morocco’s northern 


shores? —._____ A ee aa 
4. The population of Morocco is 5,000,000? 10,000,- 


000? 25,000 000? 


5. Name Morocco’s capital. 





6. What is a fez? 


7. Like California, Morocco is a producer of citrus 


fruits. True or false? ___ ee 


8. Are most Moroccans Christians, Hindus, or Mos- 


lems? ___ 


9. Do most Moroccans earn a living in agriculture 


or in industry? 





10. Morocco ranks second to the U. S. in the pro- 


duction of what mineral? 





11. Which is the biggest city and principal seaport 





of Morocco? 


12. Is oil one of Morocco’s major sources of income? 





13. Some Moroccan women have given up the tra- 
ditional veil and wear modern clothes. True or false? 





14. What part of Morocco has the more moderate 


climate—its interior region or the coastal region? 





15. Before 1956, Morocco was governed by two 


European countries—France and 


iil. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


1. Mention some of the problems Morocco must over- 


come in order to raise its standard of living. —— 





2. How has the Algerian-French dispute led to ill 


feelings between France and Morocco? —__ 





8. Why is Morocco strategically important in world 





affairs? - 








If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 4 points for each item in 


Questions I and II. Total, 100. 
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Deluxe portable “Victrola” plays fourteen “45’s” —up to 2 hours of music — automatically, Simulated leather in brown-and-tan, 2-tone green or blue. (6EY3) $42.95, 


You're the hit of Christmas vacation with an RCA Victor radio or ‘Victrola’ 


(Fun to give, fun to get! The greatest — fine tone — easy operation — trouble free — easy on the pocketbook!) 


Handsome table radio in cloud gray. The Clock-radio turns on appliances. “Instant- 4-speed single-play “Victrola.” Washable 
Cole. (8X51J) $19.95. The Lyons (8X5) in Set” levers. Turquoise-, pink-and-white, an- vinyl case in white or brown alligator, blue 
white, black, pink or green. $21.95 tique white. The Herald. (9C7) $39.95 =.’ or saddle morocco. (IEMP2) $29.95 


Portable radio. “1mpac’””® case. Plays on AC, Pocket-size transistor portable. Plays 5 years Budget-priced stereo “Victrola.” “Lift-away” 
DC or battery. Turquoise-, maple sugar-and- on battery you can recharge. 3 colors. The lid contains second speaker system. Plays 
white. The Shipmate. (1BX5) $29.95* Transicharg Super. (1BT2) $39.95* stereo, all regular records. (SES6) $99.95 


Torncw @ RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


@RCAVICIOR © | 


Manufacturer's nationally advertised list prices shown, subject to change. Slightly higher far West and South. °RCA trademark for record and tape ployer 





The warmth of family and friends, the joy of 4Vae 


° 

y 
Y. 

1s 


giving, the delight of receiving . . . give Christmas arn pie 
its cheery glow. Here is an exciting array of gifts 


- va for you to choose—for those on your special list . . . for your own 
wee xe * Ls * dream gift under the Christmas tree. 


a 


SCHOLASTIC’S HOLIDAY GIFT GUIDE 


10 S55, Coonts Ponade Yuan 


Start your gift list with suggestions If you've had a year-round eye on 
from this exciting array of fun- the SPORTS EQUIPMENT in the win- 
packed presents—for yourself, your dow of your favorite shop, there’s no time 
family, and your friends. REC- like now to make your dreams come true! 
ORDS, for instance. (Who doesn’t Whether you're out for a varsity letter or 
have a favorite kind of music?) bent on just plain fun, your present will add 
There’s music to match your every up to a worthwhile investment if you choose 
mood, and your crowd’s—from clas- the finest. Future fullbacks, no-hit pitchers, or set-shot art 
sics to folk tunes, ists will find their gift lists easy going with the wide variety 
from tangos to the of FOOTBALL, BASEBALL and BASKETBALL 
latest pop platters. BOOKS, too, open a equipment available. But if you're strictly a spec- 
world that’s wide enough to suit every taste tator at stadium events, lend a hand to your sports 
and fancy sports, adventure, romance, ‘ y (and social!) standing with GOLF CLUBS, 
travel. In the “hobby lobby” department, =f ROLLER SKATES, ICE 
personal preferences reign SKATES, a RIFLE or a 
supreme. What’ll you have? TENNIS RACQUET. (And 
Choose from CHEMISTRY don’t forget the “accessory” 
SETS, STAMPS, ERE( possibilities—a supply of 
TOR SETS, HOBBY KITS, or a POOL oo" tennis balls, an attractive new golf 
TABLE, to name just a few. And for the bag or a supply of ammunition.) For 
cold days ahead, conjure up a picture of a sports gift deluxe, a BICYCLE 
those fireside gatherings with the gang. No cries of , (and/or bicycle accessories) will fill 
“What'll we do now?” if you have on the Christmas bill for any teen with 
hand a good selection of GAMES. This p—~ “The Open Road” wanderlust. 


——— 


year marks a whole new, wonderful 4 WAS 
range of games which can be played by 
anywhere from two 





Delta, Goodyear Bike Tires, 
carry a bass drum “PF’s” gym shoes, Keds, Louis- 
with the school ville Slugger, MacGregor, Ra- 
band, or play the bassoon in the local leigh, Rawlings, Remington, 
orchestra, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS Savage, Shakespeare, Spalding; 
are for you. And don’t forget a CAM- U. S. Royal Bike Tires, Voit, 
ERA for recording all the precious Wilson. 

moments and events of high school 


yen to toot a sax. 


to twenty! If > SOSS Scholastic Advertisers: 
you've ever had a Ser Billard Barbell, Bike Web, 


days for the years to come. Start your 
“shooting” at the Christmas festivities 


(flashbulbs for the indoor activities) 1@. 
and you'll be the most popular member Ws 44 ut YD f 
P / ¢ } ) 
of your set when the photos are shown = / / ‘ ‘tH ‘ CAO 
’round! 


Whether you have the smoothest rating ‘in 

the crowd, or you're just starting to sharpen 

up your good looks, grooming aids take first 

place at Christmas time and all the time. 

Ansco, Amberg Record Cases, Be as practical as you like, or (you gals) 

irmstrong Flutes, Aurora Hobby as frivolous as the ornament on the ever- 

Kits, Beseler Enlargers, Burrowes, green when it comes to making up your 

Chemcraft, Conn, Doubleday, Chrismas list. The Five-Letter Man brigade, 

Eastman Kodak, Electric Game for instance, can cal] the signals for a six 

Co., Harvard Table Tennis, Park- month (or full year’s!) supply of their 

er Games, Prince Enterprises, favorite hair dressing (it’s easy on the budget to have your 
Selmer, Sylvania, Teen Age Book grooming essentials lined up for the rest of the year—and 
Club you'll be sure of always looking your best). 


Scholastic Advertisers: 





For the Femme Fatale group, the dreamiest gift might he 

perfumes—be sure to tell Mom and Dad your favorite scent 
to “decorate” you and add a glamour note to your dress- 

ing table. Or, another idea in the Glamour Gift division: a 

beautiful assortment of lipsticks in a range of shades to 

match your favorite outfits. If you want to be your prettiest 

and most practical self, put in a bid for a complete “beauty 

box” of your own choosing—creamy hand lotions, shampoos, 

a home permanent kit, and complexion make-ups. For the 

gal whose head—and heart—is chock-full of “love-and-mar- 

riage” what gift couldebe more exciting than a beautiful 

diamond engagement ring—the gift of a lifetime! 

One more word—and a very important one 

—for the men. If you favor the Here’s 

Looking at You gifts class, remember that 

no well-dressed man ever has too many 

shirts! Take the opportunity this holiday 

season to bring your wardrobe up to par. 

Choose from matching shirt and tie outfits, 

sharp new sport shirts, or handsome broad- 

cloths in smooth white or solid tones. 


Parker Brothers, Inc. 
Dept. 458, Salem, Mass. 


Please send your FREE illustrated 28-page Parker Games Party 
Booklet! 


Name 


Address. 








City Zone State 
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The Burrowes Corp. 
Dept. C-7111, Portland, Maine 


Please send your new FREE descriptive folder, “How to Play 
Pool,” and my dealer’s name. I enclose a 4¢ stamp for mailing. 


Name 
Address 
City Zone. 











Selmer, Inc. 
Dept. F-111, Elkhart, Ind. 


Please send my FREE copy of “Nan and Gil Join the Band” 
and color booklet about Bundy instruments. 


Scholastic Advertisers: 


Arrow Shirts, Breck, Dorothy Gray, Eversharp Safety 
Razors, Keepsake, Mennen, Thom McAn, Wildroot. 


Name 


Address 








Tops in Town 


When it comes to that really big 
present, help yourself to one of 
these! Or, work out the financing 
arrangements with Mom -and Dad. 
Perhaps you can combine a cash gift 
from the folks with money earned or saved by Yours Truly 
to make these gifts a reality. 
A PORTABLE TYPEWRITER will help you through many 
a homework assignment easier, faster, and with better 
grades! But that’s only the beginning! Think of owning a 
typewriter for Great Going in the years ahead as well— 
caareer-bound or at college. 


For the Big Pay-Off in the gifts department, a TELEVISION 


SET, MOTORCYCLE, or an AUTOMOBILE takes top 

honors. Talk to the folks about the advantages of being able 

to have the crowd in for an at-home evening of televiewing 
without you having to run interfer- 

ence from the small fry crowd (or 

your parents!) on program choice. 

Even if you are of driving age, a car 

of your own may eall for plenty of 

confabs with the folks. But here’s 

one hint. List your Christmas gift in 

the form of a cash contribution to 

your “car fund!” 

Footnote to Femmes: There’s fun, a real sense of accom- 
plishment and plenty of dollars saved 
if you can design and sew your own 

on wardrobe. So if you'd like to qualify 
for the Best Dressed list in: school, 
give thought to a SEWING MA- 
CHINE! 


City. 





Rawlings Sporting Goods Company, Dept. S 
2300 Delmar Bivd., St. Lovis 66, Missouri 


Please send me FREE color gift folder. 


Name 


Address 








City 





The Porter Chemical Co. 
Dept. A,-Hagerstown, Md. 


Send me FREE copy of “Wonders of Science” containing 
scholarship information and pictures of your science outfits. 


Name 
Address 
City. 











RCA Victor, Dept. RV-X 
46th and Girard Aves., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send. FREE 24-pg. full color Christmas gift booklet of 
the most popular radios, phonographs, Stereo Hi-Fi and TV. 


Name 
Address — 


City. Zone___State_ 











Savage Arms Corp. 
Chicopee Falls 3A, Mass. 








Scholastic Advertisers: ar 


Chevrolet, Chrysler, Ford, General ~ Catal 
Motors, Harley Davidson, Reming- ers) Vou 
ton Rand, Royal, Singer, Under- ax 
wood. (Continued on next page) 





Please send my FREE rifle catalog [ shotgun catalog 


Name 





Address 





Fill in the coupons of your choice and send 
directly to the company offering the material. 


City. 








“SCHOLASTIC’S HOLIDAY 
GIFT GUIDE 


: : id 
Stardust on Christmas morning—for Ah" 


guys and gals who like a gift that’s 
off the beaten track. For instance— 
a YULETIDE PARTY—vwith you as 
host or hostess. Dish up plenty of 
delicious refreshments along with 
warm hospitality. There’s no better 
way to salute the Christmas season 
and spirit—than to invite friends 
and family in to admire the tree and 
share the day’s festivities with you. 
Or, plan a VACATION TRIP for 
Christmas. A few days in the Big 
City, seeing the sights and shows, 
a ski outing, a visit to your best 
friend in a faraway state, or (here’s hoping!) a cross- 
country jaunt by train or plane. And how about waking up 
Chrismas Day to the luxury of a PHONE OF YOUR OWN, 
right at your bedside. Start the day by calling your favorite 
people to wish them good cheer, then enjoy the convenience 
and thrill of seeing your name in 
the local phone directory. 


Scholastic Advertisers: 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
Bell Telephone, Coca-Cola, 
Seven-up, United Fruit. 


For a gift you'll use all year long, don’t overlook a RECORD 
PLAYER. For what’s a party without music? You'd as soon 
fofget the refreshments. And when 
the gang’s gone, you'll still have 
records to wash the dishes by—to 
relax and daydream by! And take 
your music (or sports) to the beach 
or wherever you go—with a portable 
RADIO. For sleepy-heads, there are 
clock-radios, too, that lull you to 
sleep, turn themselves off, then wake 
you to song next morning. And smart 
table radios that fit any decor. 
For pride and pleasure, nothing takes 
the place of the kind of gift that’s 
truly your own! A PEN, for instance, 
for the zillions of times you sign your 
name (did you ever stop to count 
on term papers, job 
applications, or just in improving 
your “pen pal relations”! And 
wouldn’t it be great to have your own 
WATCH! It isn’t only to know the 
time that you'll steal admiring 
glances at a gleaming time-piece on 
your wrist! 


how many?) 


Scholastic Advertisers: 
Arvin Radios, Esterbrook, 
Hamilton, RCA Victor, Re- 
gency ‘Radios, Sheaffer, W ear- 
ever. 


Prince Enterprises 

1308-JR. Lincoln Bidg., New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send FREE illustrated catalog of unusual toys: miniature 
racing cars, model missiles, model skeletons, Civil War relics, etc 


Name 








State 
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Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 
Dept. SS, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Please send me FREE literature on “America’s Newest Wheels.” 


Name 





Address 








Billard Barbell Co., Inc. 


Mansfield, Pennsylvania 


Please send me FREE illustrated BEGINNER TRAINING 
COURSE in Body-Building. 


Name 


Address 











Charles Beseler Co. 
Dept. 222, S. 18th St., East Orange, N. J. 


Please send me FREE booklet “Fun in the Darkroom,” describ- 
ing the fun and profit of my own darkroom 


Name_— 
Address 


City 











Raleigh Industries, Dept. JS 
1168 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 34, Mass. 


Please send me exciting Free Folder on Raleigh bicycles 


Name 





Address 








Delta Electric Co. 
Dept. S, Marion, Ind. 


Please send me FREE Booklet, “Safety Rules for Bicyclists and 
How to Keep Your Bike in Tip-Top Condition.” 


Name 
Address 








City- Zone____State 





Arvin Industries, Inc. 
Dept. RC-8111, Columbus, Ind. 


Please send me FREE illustrated folder on Arvin Radios. 


Name 





Address 





City- = Fone... Date 
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High-scorers after the game... from Arrow 


You'll be proud as a coach with a new star halfback when 
you take the wraps off this new Arrow sports wear. That’s a 
Twin Tartan shirt on the boy at the left—a “Time-Saver” in 
cotton wash and wear. Another twin idea—the pull-over knit 
shirts on the boy at the right and his date. The sweater? A 
smart new crew-neck model. Knit shirt, $5.00; other shirt, 
$5.95; sweater, $10.00. Cluett, Peabody & Co, Inc. 


“ARROW 


first in fashion 
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Short 


AS ERNIE BANKS really the slug- 
ging king of the big leagues last 
year? His claim is hard to beat. Didn't 
his 47 home runs and 129 runs-batted- 
in spreadeagle the field? 

True—and yet a bigger case could be 
built for Rocky Colavito and Mickey 
Mantle. I believe that a player’s hitting 
chances—times at bat—must be consid- 
ered in measuring his slugging ability. 
And that’s what I’ve done in the table 
below. 

I divided each slugger’s total at bats 
by his homer and runs-batted-in totals. 
This gave me each man’s homer and 
RBI average. Then, by adding these 
averages, I arrived at his over-all Slug- 
ging Index (SI). 

Using this sort of tape measure—and 
a pretty fair one it is—Rocky Colavito 
emerged as* slugging king with a 16.2 
Slugging Index. He was followed by 
Mickey Mantle with 17.7 and then 
Ernie Banks with 17.9. 

Though only players with over 400 
at bats were considered, some mention 
must be made of Wes Covington, the 
Braves’ wounded warrior. Wes came to 
bat only 294 times, due to a bad leg. 
But he made the most of his chances, 
producing a healthy 16.2 slugging 
average. 

This pace, if sustained over the en- 
tire season, would have put him in a 
tie with Colavito for slugging honors. 


B® What's in a number? Plenty! Ask 
any Amityville (N.Y.) High School 
football fan. He'll swear there’s magic 
in the number 31. 

Believe it or not, the Amityville 
player wearing No. 31 has romped off 
with the scoring crown of the Suffolk 
County A-1 league five years in a row! 

It began in 1953. Gordon Carberry 
wore No. 31 and won the league scor- 
ing crown with 66 points. The following 
year the jersey was passed on to Don 
Keller, who became champ with 112 
points. 

Bernie Wyatt (now a soph at Iowa) 
fell heir to the magic number in 1955 


Shots 


and he, too, won the scoring title with 
93 points. And the following year he 
tallied 170 for a county record. 

No. 31 last year was Valley Davis 
and—you guessed it—he romped off 
with the scoring crown with 114 points. 

The developer of all this talent, Lou 
Howard, rates a loud locomotive for a 
beautiful coaching job. He’s won the 
league title all five years he’s been 
coach—though Amityville, with 905 
students, is the smallest school in the 
league. 

(P.S. As we go to press, Amityville 
is again leading its league—with No. 31 
out in front in the scoring race! ) 


& The greatest Cadet of them all— 
that’s what they’re calling Pete Dawkins. 
Besides being a terrific halfback on the 
crack Army team, Fete is captain of the 
eleven, first captain of the Corps, and 
president of his class. 

And that isn’t all. In the toughest 
scholastic system ever devised by man, 
he ranks 7th in a group of 503. He's 
also an artist, sings in the Cadet Choir, 
plays a half-dozen musical instruments, 
and is the highest scoring defenseman 
in eastern college hockey. 

What a general this fellow ought to 
make] ° 
Bm If ever and whenever the fabulous 
“Ice Capades” skates into town, make 
sure to high-tail it to the nearest box 
seat. You'll love all the colorful danc- 
ing, clowning, and stunting on skates. 


he. 


“Happy Hoosie” (Hugh Forgie), badmin- 
ton whiz of the fabulous Ice Capades, 
making one of his miraculous saves. 


But there’s a sports act in it that’s just 
out of this world. 

I mean the Forgie & Larson bad- 
minton match on ice skates. I’ve been 
watching the boys do it for 14 years. 
And I still can’t get over their fantastic 
timing and great execution of trick 
shots. 

To the spectators who clap their 
hands raw, it’s just a wildly funny act. 
The boys are dressed up like country 
bumpkins and do all sorts of hilarious 
bits. But to the real sports fan—and 
that includes me—it’s a lot more than 
that. It’s also a marvelous sports per- 
formance. 

The genius behind the act, Hugh 
Forgie, a one-time Canadian hockey 
star, is simply unbelievable. Whizzing 
at top speed with his back to the net, 
he pulls off all sorts of amazing shots— 
off his ear, behind his head, and be- 
tween his legs. It’s simply great, mate, 
so rush to the gate! 

—HerMan L. Masin, Sports Editor 





AB HR 
489 41 
519 42 
617 47 
515 38 
Roy Sievers 550 39 
Jackie Jensen 548 35 
Ted Williams 411 26 
Frank Thomas 562 35 
Wes Covington 294 24 


Rocky Colavito -« 
Mickey Mantle 
Ernie Banks 
Bob Cerv 





BASEBALL’S LEADING SLUGGERS 


Ave. per AB’s 

RBI HR RBI 
113 11.9 4.3 
97 12.3 5.4 
129 13.1 48 
104 13.6 49 
108 14.1 5.1 
122 15.7 4.5 
85 15.6 4.8 
109 16.1 32 
75 12.3 3.9 














Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


Casablanca (p. 14)—Morocco’s main 
seaport and largest city. Situated on 
the Atlantic coast of Morocco, Casa- 
blanca has one of the largest artificial 
harbors im the world, IfWwas_ constructed 
by the French when they ruled the 
country. During World War II, Casa- 
blanca was occupied by United States 
forces when they invaded North Africa 
in 1942. Later, in 1948, U. S. President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and British 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill held 
a conference in Casablanca. 

Atlas Mountains (p. 14)—a_ 1,500- 
mile-long mountain chain in northwest 
Africa. The Atlas Mountains run rough- 
ly parallel to the Mediterranean coast 
through Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia. 
The loftiest peaks of the Atlas Moun- 
tains are in Morocco, where one of 
them reaches the height of 15,000 feet. 

Berbers (p. 15)—a_ white-skinned 
people who have lived in North Africa 
since the dawn of history. Berbers are 
found in all North Africa west of 
Egypt and have their own language. 
The. Arab conquerors of North Africa 
converted the Berbers to Islam. But 
the Berbers rejected many Moslem cus- 
toms. For instance, Berber women do 
not wear veils, and Berbers drink al- 
cohol, A warlike people, the Berbers 
have retained a considerable degree of 
independence, especially in the, moun- 
tainous regions. 

Marshal Louis Lyautey, 1854-1934 
(p. 34)—French soldier and colonial 
administrator who laid the foundations 
of modern Morocco. Lyautey, as resi- 
dent general, was the real ruler of 
French Morocco—the largest part of 
Morocco--for 18 years. In 1912, when 
France took over most of Morocco, 
| Lyautey was sent there to put down re- 
sistance to French rule. He pacified the 
country, organized a modern govern- 
ment for it, and guided its development 
until he retired in 1925. Lyautey was 
largely responsible for the rapid social 
and economic progress of French Mo- 
rocco. Furthermore, his friendship for 
Moroccans, his deep knowledge of their 
country, and his desire to improve it 
made him popular with many Moroc- 
cans. 





Say It Right! 
Rabat (p. 14) rah-BAHT. 
Lyautey (p. 34)—lee-oh-TEY. 
Istiqlal (p. 34)—iss-teek-LAHL. 
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Sports 
Equipment 


Here are gifts that are sure 
to bring fun—and lots of it 
—to your family. There’s 
extra pleasure, too, in 
knowing you're getting the 
finest when you ask for 
MacGregor Equipment. 


Who wouldn’t be proud of a 
varsity style helmet like this 
one? Covered “‘cushionlite”’ 
padding at forehead and 
neck. Available in small, me- 
dium and large sizes in a wide 
variety of colors. Just $4.95. 


You're sure to like a Mac- 
Gregor Fielder’s Glove. En- 
dorsed by Gil McDougald, 
Gus ‘Bell, Robin Roberts and 
others. Junior models less than 
$3.00, Professional models up 
to $28.95. 


aN = gl romano el 


Ideal gift for golfers... 
MacGregor Hilander golf 
balls with specially imported, 
nine-color tray. Both for the 
price of the balls alone. 
Dozen balls and 10” tray 
$14.75. Half dozen balls and 
6” tray $7.50. 


< ‘ > 


Designed for fast, hard play, 
MacGregor shoulder pads 
provide real protection. Cor- 
rugated fibre over chest, 
shoulders and back. Heavy 
web Cantilever, leather bound 
neck, Only $4.95. 





A MacGregor Racket and 
Tennis Balls makes a fine gift. 
Rackets feature famous Hall 
Construction for extra strength 
and power, Priced from $4.95 
to $21.95. Tennis Balls have 
Nylon-Dacron-Wool nap. 





For a “special” gift, ask for 
MacGregor clubs. Jack Burke, 
Bob Toski and Ted Kroll mod- 
els for men; Marlene Hagge 
and Beverly Hanson sets for 
women; Apprentice styles for 
young golfers. All prices. 





Have lots of fun with a Mac- 
Gregor basketball set. All Ply- 
lon basketball with water- 
proof pebble grain cover. Of- 
ficial size and weight. Goal 
is 18” diameter ring of %” 
round steel. Price $6.95. 


6 \ ' 


Please pop ...or any golfer 

.. with a new MacGregor 
Putter. Choose from wide se- 
lection of models and styles 
Or give one of the special 
utility clubs designed for 
those “tough” shots. 


Wbacljesqor 


“The Choice of Those Who Play The Game” 
THE MACGREGOR CO., Cincinnatl 37, Ohio «+ Golf « Tennis « Basketball « Baseball « Football 
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SAVAGE MODEL 6 DELUXE, $42.75 [TELESCOPE SIGHT $10-$12 ADDITIONAL) 





Some fellows have the 


nicest Dads 





They want to give their sons something pretty 
special for Chtistmas—like a Savage or Stevens .22. 
The tradifional “first gun” for young Americans. 
The Savage Model 6 Deluxe in our picture, for 
example, is an accurate 3-in-1 rifle that shoots as fast 
as you can pull the trigger. Operates as an auto- 

or may be 


used as bolt action repeater or single shot with 


loader with .22 long rifle cartridges . . . 


short, long or long rifle cartridges. $42.75 


All Savage Deluxe .22’s feature Monte Carlo stocks 
with cheek piece and raised comb for either iron 
sight or ‘scope shooting. And all Savage and Stevens 
.22’s (except Model 15) have grooved receivers for 
instant scope mounting. 

They’re at your dealer’s now—Savage, Stevens 

and Fox shotguns and rifles for every shooter and 
every kind of shooting. Write for free rifle or 

shotgun catalog, Savage Arms Corporation, 
Chicopee Falls 81, Mass. 





TRADEMARK 
SAVAGE - STEVENS + FOX FIREARMS 
ALL PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE... SLIGHTLY HIGHER IN CANADA 


A STEVENS MODEL 87-K “SCOUT” .22 AUTOMATIC—A new carbine 
version of the famed Model 87. Fires 15 long rifle cartridges as fast as you 
can pull the trigger. Just as smooth and accurate as a bolt action repeater 
or single shot with any size .22 cartridge. Chrome and gold-plated fittings, 
desert tan stock. $39.75 


® STEVENS MODEL 15-Y—The perfect first gun. Single-shot, bolt action 
22. Hand cocking assures safe handling. Precision-made, dependable, 
lightweight. Short stock fits younger shooters. Ideal proportions for better 
accuracy. An outstanding buy. $15.95 


c STEVENS MODEL 94-Y—The shotgun specially designed for youthful 
shooters. Short stock and recoil pad give perfect fit and ease recoil. De- 
signed for right or left-handed shooters. Plated fittings. Safe and dependable. 
Ideal for upland game. 26" barrel; 20 ga. modified or .410 ga. full choke. $30.95 








Morocco 
(Continued from page 18) 


They enslaved thousands of seamen and 
peasants, chaining them to the huge 
oars in their galleys. The Sultan (ruler) 
of Morocco took his share of the spoils. 

Not only Morocco, but all of North 
Africa was the haunt of pirates. It was 
not until the 19th century that North 
African piracy was vigorously attacked 
by the Western powers. The United 
States Marines took an important part 
in this effort when they landed in 1802 
on “the shores of Tripoli.” 


FRANCE TAKES OVER 


The 19th century also saw French 
power expanding in North Africa. 
France took over Algeria and Tunisia 
and was eager to gain control of 
Morocco too. But Morocco managed to 
remain independent until 1912. In that 
year Morocco was carved up. Spain 
took a strip in the north, while France 
took the larger share. The Sultan was 
forced to sign a treaty by which most 
of Morocco became a French “protect- 
orate.” 

A great Frenchman, Marshal Lyautey, 
was put in charge of French Morocco. 
Under his guidance the modernization 
of Morocco was begun. 

In the years that followed, some 500,- 
000 French colons (settlers) poured in- 
to Morocco. They acquired much of the 
best land, brought in modern machin- 
ery, and laid down irrigation pipelines. 
Most of them prospered and some grew 
wealthy. 

The French transformed Casablanca 
from a poor fishing village to a major 
port. At Rabat a modern capital was 
built. Morocco’s phosphates—hitherto 
untapped—were developed into an im- 
portant mining industry. Railroads were 
constructed. In 1900 there was not an 
inch of railroad in Morocco. Fifty years 
later there were 2,000 miles of track. 

Some Moroccans, however, felt that 
they did not reap a fair share of the 
benefits of this development. Others re- 
sented foreign rule. During World War 
II they formed the Istiqlal (Independ- 
ence) party. Extremists within the party 
resorted to acts of terrorism against the 
French. 


SULTAN EXILED 


The French retaliated by arresting 
scores of Istiqlal leaders. The Sultan, 
Mohammed V (see Newsmakers on 
page 9), gave his support fo the inde- 
pendence movement and tried to pro- 
tect its members from the French. The 
Sultan had been kept by the French as 
a puppet ruler. Now he was showing 
the French that he had a will of his 
own. Feeling that their control of Mo- 
rocco was threatened by the Sultan’s 
activities, the French warned him to 














stop. When he persisted, his palace was 
surrounded by French tanks. The Sul- 
tan was arrested, hustled into an air- 
plane, and flown into exile in Corsica. 

Far from cowing the Moroccans, this 
treatment of their Sultan infuriated 
them. French Morocco erupted into 
open rebellion. The more troops the 
French rushed in, the greater the re- 
sistance grew. 

Finally, the French were forced to 
recognize that the game was up. They 
allowed the Sultan to return. Shortly 
after, in 1956, Morocco achieved its 
independence. Spain, too, surrendered 
its strip of Moroccan territory. The 
country was once more united under 
its own- government. 

The Sultan changed his title to king. 
By giving up his ancient title he drama- 
tized his intention of introducing mod- 
ern ways into Morocco. At present, the 
king rules Morocco as executive, legis- 
lator, and supreme judge—all rolled into 
one. But he has appointed a cabinet 
and an assembly (whose members he 
chose) to help him rule. 

In the near future, according to the 
king’s plans, Morocco will go to the 
polls and elect a “constituent assembly.” 
This assembly will draft a democratic 
constitution for Morocco. 


U. S. AIR BASES 


In independent Morocco, the United 
States has a large stake. Four huge 
U. S. air bases lie in Moroccan territory. 
They were built by agreement with the 
French and are only four flying hours 
away from Soviet Russia. 

Morocco is taking financial aid from 
the United States, for the country faces 
grave economic problems. Its popula- 
tion is expanding rapidly. By 1980 it is 
expected to have doubled. To feed its 
people, Morocco will. have to modern- 
ize its agriculture and irrigate more 
land. To raise the low standard of liv- 
ing, factories must be built. 

France is giving Morocco economic 
aid—as was arranged at the time that 
Morocco won its independence. But 
next door to Morocco is Algeria where 
the French face an armed rebellion. 
The Algerian rebels have the backing 
of the government of Morocco. As a 
result, relations between France and 
Morocco have become strained. And 
France has given Morocco far less aid 
than was promised. 

Morocco needs peace in North Africa, 

-so that it can get on with the job of 
building a modern democratic nation. 
Therefore Morocco is urging the rebel 
leaders in Algeria to negotiate a cease- 
fire with the French. 

For Morocco wants all North Africa 
to move forward together with France 
in an economic partnership—a partner- 
ship that would benefit millions on both 
sides of the Mediterranean. 
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National survey reveals two out of three 


outstanding students use typewriters. 


Aud Now — 


The portable that 
writes more, does more 
for students! 








The 
REMINGTON 
QUIET-RITER® 
ELEVEN 
Portable 





A recent independent survey shows that 64% of the most active, most 
successful students use typewriters at home. And there’s no portable that 
can meet their typing needs like the REMINGTON QUIET-RITER ELEVEN! 
Here’s a performer with major features found on standard office 
typewriters: 


e standard, full size eleven inch carriage 

e 88-character standard-type office keyboard 

e swift, feather-light touch and type bar action 
e MIRacLe Tas, plus Super-Strength Frame 


Hailed by both office typists and students, this new portable with its 
beautiful printwork comes in decorator colors, complete with carrying 
case and touch typing instruction booklet at no extra cost. Your Remington 
Dealer will gladly show you this unsurpassed portable that gives you 
the most for your money. 


At Montclair High in New 
Jersey the percentage of 
outstanding students with 
typewriters was even higher 
than the nation’s average. 
Here reporter Ann Wright 
and all-round athlete Steve 
Clifford look over the latest 
edition of the high school 
newspaper. 


1 
Remington. Fland. DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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How Would 
You Solve ft’? 


Congratulations, Winners ! 
ATTENTION! It’s time to salute the 


wise readers who wrote prize-winning 
letters in our “How Would You Solve 
It?” contest. World Week sends an 
award of $5 to every winner, so keep 
those letters coming! 


WHO’S LEARNING A LESSON? 


Way back in our September 12 issue, 
the ninth graders left their pencil sale 
unattended and Paul Martin took some 
pencils to teach the class a lesson. 


Instead of teaching the class a lesson, 
I think Paul might start everyone sus- 
pecting each other of having taken the 
pencils. He overlooked the fact that he 
was stealing. He could have put the 
money in a box or waited until the store 
was open. He also overlooked the fact 
that the unlocked door placed the stu- 
dents of Jackson High on their honor. 

Trusting others is a good basic atti- 





Esterbrook...V.1.P. on campus 


YOU CHOOSE THE POINT 


a ee. 
— a cas 


- . , , 
My Esterbrook pen writes like a dréam 


*COMMERCIAL WHIZ — Gal. how do 
you do it? Typing, filing, sten, bookkeep- 
ing... WHIZZ! Don’t let that heavy work 
load slow you down. Just reach for an 
Esterbrook with an extra-fine point 


THAT SUITS YOU BEST 


HAMLET — 

7o te ov met lo 
b0,: that th the 
Gece tion — 


REMEMBER TO SuFFER ! 


STUDENT PRINCE —When you walk 
on stage, the boards tremble! There's no 
ham in Hamlet when you emote, Upstage 
your writing with a flexible point. It writes 
with feeling! Only $2.95. 





O 





OQ 


HA! 


MUSCLE MAN-—Strong on brains, great 
at sports! What a combination! Wrap 
your fist around an Esterbrook with siub 
point. You'll like that big, bold line. (Just 
one of Esterbrook’s 32 points.) 


0 








*Very 
Important 
Pen! 





PGOC (Popular Gal On Campus)— 
You are admired by all! They'll know 
you're practical, too, when you use an 
Esterbrook with student point. Damaged 
points replace in seconds— cost only 60¢. 





CHOOSE EXACTLY THE POINT FOR YOU-FROM ESTERBROOK'S 32 

















tude to have. Paul took the pencils to 
teach the class a lesson, but actually he 
proved that he wasn’t trustworthy. 
There isn’t always someone with us to 
see that we do the right thing. It’s dur- 
ing these times that we prove what type 
of person we really are. 

When we're old enough to hold jobs, 
our bosses won't always be near enough 
to watch us work. It will be easy to for- 
get the work and find other things to 
do, but if we don’t work except when 
watched, stealing time and 
money. 


Ww ere 


Virginia Ferguson 
Union High School 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


A FRIEND IN NEED 


When Tad asked for help with his 
delivery job in our September 19 issue, 
his friend John had to refuse. 


John was on the spot. If he had 
helped Tad, he would have had to face 
an angry father and no allowance. On 
the other hand, if he didn’t help Tad, 
he might lose his friendship. 

Tad is not a self-reliant person if he 
couldn’t handle his job himself. He was 
also taking advantage of John’s friend- 
ship because he was asking John to dis- 
obey his father and to lose his allowance 
—which means a lot to any teen-aged 
boy. 

Tad’s request was going a little bit 
too far in my opinion. I would expect 
a good friend to make a personal sacri- 
fice for me if it didn’t ndanger his rela- 
tionship with his family and his friend- 
ship with his father. If a friend needed 
a return favor, I would help him if it 
didn’t mean getting into trouble. 

Any friendship can be ruined by ask- 
ing too many favors. 

Huddy Baker 
Magnolia, Arkansas 


DIFFICULT DECISION 


In our September 26 issue, Nancy 
and Lauri discussed how they felt about 
joining a club which did not open its 
membership to everyone in school. 


Every girl naturally wants to be part 
of something special. When she’s asked 
to join a private organization, such as a 
sorority, in which everyone cannot par- 
ticipate, what should she say? Nancy 
and Lauri are normal, considerate girls, 
but they also long to be well thought of 
and popular. Should they risk popu- 
larity by rejecting this tempting invi- 
tation? 

Of course the answer they should 
make is “No, we won't join your club 
unless you open it to everyone who 
wants to join,” but this is more easily 
said than done. A private clique or 
sorority offers so many exciting oppor- 
tunities such as parties and dates. 


” 














But which is more important: a small, 
snobbish group who care about nothing 
but their own escapades, or the respect 
and admiration of all? Think about it! 

Grace Angelo 
St. Agnes Academy 
Houston, Texas 


A MISTAKE IN HIDING 


A game of table tennis resulted in a 
broken chair in our October 3 issue. 
The boys were so alarmed that they hid 
the chair instead of reporting the acci- 
dent. 


Anyone who wanted to play table 
tennis that day could have been at 
fault, but since Rick, Jack, Frank, and 
Benny were the only ones playing, they 
were the ones at fault. I would hold 
them responsible because they saw the 
chair, knew it was out of place, and 
failed to move it, even though they 
didn’t break the rule by putting the 
chair down. 

The boys hid the chair because they 
didn’t want the club sponsors to find 
out about it, but they would have felt 
better if they had told someone. It's 
always better to report a mistake. 

I think it’s just as dishonest to fail to 
tell the truth as it is to tell a lie and I 
admire someone who will tell the truth 
about a mistake he’s made. 

Floyd Mosley 
o Charles Drew School 
Madison, North Carolina 


HONORABLE MENTION: 


Barbara Usimake, 
Central H. S. 

Barbara Keefe, Newton, Mass. 

Barbara Jacobson, George Wingate 
H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Kathy Elmwick, Medina, Ohio 

Barbara Sanders, Prescott (Ariz.) H. S. 


Hancock (Mich.) 





Ailment 
First Boy: “Come on, Bob! We'll be 


late!” 

Second-Boy: “I'm not going to class 
today.” 

First Boy: “Why not?” 

Second Boy: “I don’t feel well.” 

First Boy: “Where don’t you feel 
well?” 

Second Boy: “In class.” 


Canadian High Sports 


Verdict 


Mechanic to owner of old, broken- 
down car: “Let’s put it this way—if 
your car were a horse, it- would have 


to be shot.” , 
Frances Benson, Catholic Digest 


Talking Tale 


Teacher: “Do you know why we call 
our language the mother tongue?” 
George: “Because Father never gets 
to use it.” 
Canadian High Sports 
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New medicated acne stick 
nips blemishes 


in the’ bud 








Acts fast to stop pimples from “blooming” and 
spreading... conceals and helps heal pimples in all stages 


Never again need you watch helplessly 
while a small blemish grows into a big ugly 
_—— For now there’s a new kind of 
medication that acts fast to heal and dry 
blemishes in their bud stage—or any stage. 
It’s Sentor—the new, skin-toned acne stick 
that soothes and helps heal as it conceals. 


* HOW SENTOR ACTS FOUR 
WAYS TO HELP HEAL 
PIMPLES ... TO PREVENT 
BLOOMING, SPREADING 
«+» EVEN SCARRING 


1. Melts blemishes away — pene- 
trates to dissolve “sick” blemish 
tissue. 


Today’s most effective treatment 
for pimples 
From the very first time you dab it on, 
Sentor does more to help heal pimples than 
any other product you could buy before. 
Sentor Stick works so well—so fast—blem- 
ishes just seem to melt away. 

Easy, convenient to use. Just a quick dab 
with Sentor Stick is all you need—nothing 
to get under ydur nails. No tell-tale medici- 
nal odor. ? 

Ask your own doctor. He knows this new 
greaseless formula is so effective and so 
safe. Try Sentor Medicated Acne Stick — 
you'll be so glad you did. 


2. Dries up pustules—absorbs the 
oil that blemishes thrive on. 


3. Helps prevent scarring—helps 
heal tissue before permanent 
scarring begins. 


4. Combats re-infection—combats 
the bacteria that make blemishes 
grow and spread. 


SKIN-TONED—CONCEALS 
WHILE IT HELPS HEAL 


. 


Sentor is ect for men. No perfumed 
odor. Won't show. Quick, clean, greaseless 










ONLY 


$150 


WO FED TAX 


Also available in Canada 


i Dunbar Laboratories, Wayne, N. J. 
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Humor from Behind the [ron Curtain 


HERE are more anti-Soviet stories, 
stories which are told in whispers in the 
Red-ruled lands (see World Week, Oct. 
10 issue). 


Downtrodden Masses 


A Communist party official sat at 
his Moscow desk, drumming angrily 
with his fingers. He was not amused. 

It had been a full year since the 
official had dispatched his sharpest 


organizer, Comrade Pushkov, to bring 
the word to the stupid Americans, to 








all-transistor portable radio. 







Cordless! 
Tubeless! 
Matchless! | 


sell them the Communist party line. 
But Comrade Pushkov had not come 
through with a single report, not even 
a hint of success. 

Through the underground, Comrade 
Pushkov learned of his superior’s anger. 
Quaking in his stout American-made 
shoes, he began his long overdue 
report. 

“Comrade Politov,” the organizer 
wrote, “my. present assignment is the 
most difficult of my long career. You 
have no idea how impossible it is to 





take along this cordless, 
tubeless Arvin transistor 
portable. It’s light- 
weight for light-hearted 
roving, rich-toned for happy 
listening. It plays instantly 
—transistors need no warm- | 
up. And you simply turn the | 
antenna-handle to get 
maximum volume from the 
station whose program 
matches your mood. 

You’ll be as proud of this 
Arvin’s looks as of its 
lovely sound. The hand- 
somely textured lifetime 
Arvinyl plastic cabinet, in 
red or blue, is scuffproof 
and shatterproof. Its five | 
premium-quality transistors | 
are practically everlasting; 
and only 4 inexpensive 
flashlight batteries are 
needed for seemingly 
endless playing. Do your 
Christmas hinting early 
for this perfect portable 
companion, Model 8584, 
$49.95. Twenty other Arvin 
radios, $16.95 to $100. 
Prices are without batteries 
and may be slightly higher | 
far West and South. Send | 
for illustrated folder: Dept. | 
RC-811, Arvin Industries, 
Inc., Columbus, Indiana. | 





Car Heaters, Ironing Tables, 
Outdoor Grills, Leisure Furni- 
ture and Electric Fans. 


Arvin also manufactures Phono- 
“ graphs, Portable Electric Heaters, 


reach the downtrodden masses in the 
United States with our message. 

“In the spring, they are polishing 
their expensive motor cars and then 
driving off on weekend trips. In the 
summer they take their vacations. In 
the fall they are busy with football 
games and the World Series. And in 
the winter time they are either away 
skiing, or else have their eyes glued 
to their big-screen television sets. 

“Comrade, I beg you, please tell me 
how I can let them know just how 
oppressed they really are.” 


Secret Agent 


A Bulgarian music student was walk- 
ing along the streets of Sofia, carrying 
the music of a Beethoven piece in his 
hand. A policeman saw him trying to 
stuff the sheets of music into his pocket 
and arrested him as a spy. At police 
headquarters the student tried to ex- 
plain that he was not a spy, that the 
so-called “documents” he was carrying 
were not diplomatic papers but simply 
some sheets of music by Beethoven. 

“Nonsense,” replied the policeman 
who was questioning him. “We’ve just 
interrogated Beethoven: and already 
have a signed confession from him wit 
he and you are working as American 
spies.” 


Not-So-Secret Police 


The identity of Soviet secret police- 
mén is supposed to be s-e-c-r-e-t. Yet 
there is na mistaking one. Anyone who 
has had dealings with the secret police 
can spot one instantly. 

In a cafe in the Soviet zone of Berlin 
a customer complained to the manager. 
The waiter constantly hovering over 
his table, he said, was beyond a doubt 
a member of the secret police. 

The manager threw up his hands. 
“But what can I do?” 

“You can fire him, for one thing.” 

“I know, I know,” wailed the man- 
ager. “But how do I know the next 
secret policeman they send will be 
such a good waiter?” 


Home Made 


A Swedish explorer was scaling a 
Himalayan peak with a Russian com- 
panion. At a particularly treacherous 
spot a miniature .snowslide bowled 
them over and left them dangling over 
a precipice, clinging to a fragile rope. 

“We're goners,” groaned the Rus- 
sian. 

“Afraid of the precipice?” gasped 
the Swede. 

“No, the rope,” said the Russian. 
“My factory manufactured it.” 














Brace Yourself 


N once-upon-a-time stories, when the 

handsome hero comes home from the 
hills to meét the beautiful heroine, he 
doesn’t recognize her as his childhood 
sweetheart until she says, “I was the 
girl next door with braces on my teeth.” 

Having teeth straightened has be- 
come as much a part of being a teen- 
ager as going to inter-school football 
games. And smart teen-agers have come 
to realize how much braces can ac- 
complish. Not only do they place your 
teeth properly, but they also give you 
more perfectly proportioned features. 
After you've worn braces, your food 
can be chewed properly, your gums re- 
main healthy, and certain speech de- 
fects are remedied. 

The man who takes care of your 
braces is an orthodontist. The term is 
a combination of two Greek words— 
orthos, which means straighten, and 
odontos, which means tooth. Actually 
this isn’t an accurate description of 
what’s done, because there are really 
no crooked teeth to be straightened. 
Teeth simply appear to be misshapen 
because of poor position in the jaw 
bone. Braces place your teeth in good 
position by the use of delicate wires 
and springs which are easily applied 
and can be readily removed from the 
teeth. 

The orthodontist’s work might be 
compared to a complicated engineering 
job in which everyone concerned has 
to cooperate. In the case of braces, 
the “engineer” is working with living 
tissue. The movement of your teeth 
has to be timed so that the spaces 
formerly occupied by the roots are filled 
by new bone. This will give substantial 
and healthy support for the roots of 
your teeth in new positions. 

Braces are usually made of gold and 
stainless steel or plastic. The “perma- 
nent” portion is cemented against your 
teeth to form a seal against decay. 

At some time in your treatment, 
youll probably be required to wear 
tiny rubber bands extending from one 
jaw to the other. Their purpose is to 
move your teeth to their new position. 
Wearing these according to directions 
is of vital importance to your treatment. 

If you're required to wear a head- 
cap or band at night, this .is also part 


of keeping the movement of your teeth 
under control according to your ortho- 
dontist’s plan. You can help yourself by 
observing a few other rules while your 
braces are with you: 

1. Keep your teeth 
scrupulously clean. 

2. Don’t eat hard or sticky candy. 

3. Don’t chew gum. 

4. Don’t pick at your teeth or braces. 

5. If your braces hurt, break, or 
don’t fit properly, get in touch with 
your orthodontist immediately. Never 
try to adjust them yourself. 

6. Wear your head-cap or your rub- 
ber bands according to intructions. 


and braces 
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EXCHANGE WALLET-SIZED PHOTOS WITH 
SCHOOLMATES AND THAT “SPECIAL SOMEONE” 










30 for 98¢ 
65 for $1.98 


Include 27¢ for 
postage & handling 


So welcome to give and get! Full wallet size 
242" by 3%” on finest quality portrait paper. 

any size snapshot or negative in black and 
white or color. Send for FREE MAILERS. 


Original Returned Unharmed 


ENVOY PHOTOO 


BOX 121 + BATH BEACH STA.. BROOKLYN 14 WN. Y 
















Model 165 — 
luxury lightweight 


there’s a ‘59 





Harley-Davidson Lightweight 


A Harley-Davidson Lightweight is more 
than just low-cost transportation. The 
Hummer and 165 more than solve any “‘get- 
ting there” problem — work, school or play. 
Equally important, they also teach any boy 
safety, responsibility and self-reliance . . . 
and that’s something both boy and parents , 
appreciate. See your Harley-Davidson 
dealer and test ride one of these easy-to- 
own lightweights. One ride and you'll de- 


cide — it’s Harley-Davidson for '59. 


Harley - Davidson 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. SS Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





Please send me free literature on the 
(J Hummer, [] Model 165. 


Nome Age 





Address 
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Together—$29.95 
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| five sixths of the people are nearly all 


| their families, 


ing? 


| only through binoculars from the docks 
| or the decks of trolling 





| Know Your Alaska THE 49th STATE 


By BARBARA J. BURGETT 
World Week's Alaska Youth Correspondent 


Barbara J. Burgett, age 12, lives in Ketchikan, Alaska, 
and is a student in Ketchikan Junior High School. As 
special Alaska Youth Correspondent for World Week, 
she will answer questions about Alaska. Send your ques- 
tions to: Barbara J. Burgett, care of Editor of World 
Week, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Ques- 
tions of greatest general interest-will be sent to Miss Bur- 
gett for answer in later columns. This week, in her first 
column, she replies to questions she has already received 
from friends and acquaintances in various parts of the U. S. 


Anchorage, Fairbanks, and Nome. We 
do not have a TV set ourselves, but 
four families in our block have them. 
As for rock ’n’ roll, we have juke boxes 
with the latest hit records, and several 


Q. Were you born in Alaska? 


A. I was born here in Ketchikan, 
Alaska, August, 1946, but my mother 
was born in Munhall, near Pittsburgh, 
Pa., of English-Welsh parentage. My 


father was born in Salinesville, Ohio. RE 


Get WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL Charlie! 











Q. Are you an Eskimo? 





A. No. Among the 215,000 people 
of Alaska, about 30,000 co 35,000 are 
Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts. The other 








of the white race. Most of them, or 
came from states of the 


US. 
Q. Have you ever gone whale hunt- 


A. The closest I’ve been to a whale 
is seeing one in a movie. Most people in 
southeastern Alaska have seen whales 


(hand-fishing ) 
boats. Even where Eskimos do hunt 
whales, several hundred miles north of 
Ketchikan, not many women go on the 


HELEN oF Troy, 
N.Y. says: 
: “ There's no greece, 
just natural good grooming!” 


A. Indeed we do. After all, we are 
| part of the United States, and we 


trips. 

Q. We had 12 for Thanksgiving din- 
| ner last year. That is an American holi- 
| day—do you have anything like it? 





Just a littie bit 
ot Wildroot 
and...wOow! 
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Transistor magic in radios and 
record players—a Luxury thal costs 
so Little when it's Regency 


Keqency DIVISION, 1.D.£.A., INC., 


® INDIANAPOLIS 26, INDIANA 


Makers of the First Transistor Radios 





| celebrate U.S. holidays. 


gifts and have Christmas trees. Have you 
ever been any place when they did that? 





BenatifueWALLET PHOTOS 











Q. We will be celebrating Christmas 
before long. That is when we exchange 


60 for $2.00 


A. Everyone in Ketchikan has a 
| Christmas treé. Because of our great 
forests of cedar and pine, many of our 
families go out and cut their own trees. 
I get many of my school supplies as 
Christmas gifts and I exchange presents 
with my friends. Christmas is observed 
in about the same way in other parts 
of Alaska. 


Give and take photos! 
Your friends, class- 
mates, beaus—everyone 
will want a print of 
ovr favorite ote. 
oi" x 3Y_". Perfect 
for job & college ap- 
plications. 








Q. Do you have TV and did you ever 
hear of Elvis Presley and rock ’n’ roll? 


A. Many people in Alaska have TV. 
There are stations in Ketchikan, Juneau, 


ay your portrait 
4 8 x 10) on fine tatin 
finish double weight paper. 


ECONOMY PHOTO SERVICE 


Dept. 41, GPO 1101, New York 1, N. ¥. 






















good music shops. Yes, we have heard 
of and have heard Elvis. 


Q. What kind of house do you live 
in? 

A. We live in a wooden frame build- 
ing, looking over Tongass Narrows. It 
is like houses in other parts of the U.S. 
Our view has been partly blocked off 
in the last few years by two 11-story 
apartment buildings (concrete). Most 
Alaskans have all modern electrical ap- 
pliances—washers, dryers, freezers and 
refrigerators, dishwashers, mangles. 


Q. Do you go to school? 


A. I attend Ketchikan Junior High 
which occupies the same building as 
the Senior High School. It is an all-steel 
building, high on a hill, with a wonder- 
ful view of Tongass Narrows. Our audi- 
torium can seat 1,200 people and our 
gym can seat 800 people at basketball 
games. Since Ketchikan is located on 
an island, players and rooters from 
other have to come via air- 
plane. In Ketchikan we have three 
elementary schools, the Junior-Senior 
High School, and two parochial schools 

Holy Name and Seventh Day Ad- 


ventists ). 


schor 1s 


Q. I belong to the Girl Scouts. Do 
you know wha. they are? 

A. Yes, I'm a Girl Scout myself (see 
photo), and belong to Troop 7. My 
mother was president of Ketchikan Girl 
Scout Council five years ago. In our 
town we have Brownies, Intermediates, 
Senior Girl Scouts, and sometimes 
Mariners. We also have Cubs, Boy 
Scouts, Explorers, and Sea Scouts. I 
went to White River Girl Scout Camp 
this summer. We were taken to our 
camp on a Coast Guard cutter. 


Q. Do you expect to go to college in 
Alaska? 

A. I certainly do. We have the Uni- 
versity of Alaska at College, Alaska, 
near Fairbanks. 

Also there is a Methodist Liberal Arts 
College being constructed at Anchor- 
age. In addition, we have Community 
Colleges that are affiliated with the 
University of Alaska in Ketchikan, 
Juneau, and Anchorage. 


Q. Please tell us what kind of clothes 
you wear. 

A. Many girls at school wear sacks, 
chemises, trapezes, balloon trapezes, 
and skirts and sweaters. Lots of boys 
wear Ivy League clothes. Eskimo 
women in the Arctic often wear house- 
dresses over their fur parkas. 


Q. Do boys and girls in Alaska play 
baseball? 


A. Yes. Here in Ketchikan, there are 











"YOU PLAY TO WIN... 
$0 USE WILSON” 






Says Tom Gola 























‘‘Basketball is a game of 
speed, balance, timing, and 
touch. You can really play 
your best—play to win— 
when the equipment you use 
helps your game. ..not holds 
you back. 


“As a ‘for instance,’ look at 
those Wilson basketballs. 
Whether it is a ball for your 
driveway or your backyard, 
or the ball you use on your 
team at school, you’ll find 
built into each ball that good 
fast dribble, that leather 
or rubber surface that 
feels just right in 


your hands, and a 

that balance fa 

you need for a 

sharpshoot- A 

ing at the ; Tom Gola, brilliant forward for 
y the Philadelphia Warriors is a 

basket. member of the famed Wilson 


Advisory Staff. 





&. 
“And since basketball is a 
running game, you’ve got to 
be sure on your feet; ready 
to move in any direction in 
an instant. You put sure- 
footed wings on your feet 
when ‘you play in Wilson 
Comet basketball shoes.” 
Stop in at your nearest 
Wilson dealer. See and buy 
the basketball equipment 
that’s designed by and for 
the greatest names in 
basketball. 





Enjoy the best in basketball, tennis, 
baseball, football, golf—all sports 
equipment—at leading dealers every- 
where. The Wilson trademark is your 
guarantee of quality. 





Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 








(a subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 











LOOK! Actual Size 
from your Photo 


r Snapshot 


@ Wallet size 2'2” x 3'2” 


© Just pennies per picture \ 
Just send $1! with your favorite 
portrait or snapshot (returned 
unharmed), 

You will be glad you did! 
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Little League teams and Babe Ruth 
League teams. Our local Little League 
team traveled by Pan American plane 
to Juneau this summer to play for the 
championship. (Juneau won.) Our ball 
park is between the City Park and the 
base of Deer .Mountain and is not 
fenced in. Some boys and girls sit in 
trees and watch the game with field 
glasses. I have my own, which are 


7x25. 


Q. What other kind of sports are 
played? 

A. We are a very athletic state, but 
there are not too many interscholastic 
sports, since it is necessary to travel 
by airplane to nearly any place in 
Alaska. Ketchikan, Juneau, Wrangell, 
Petersburg, Sitka all have basketball 
games. They make up the “south- 
eastern section.” A sectional champion 
is chosen to play the winners of other 
sections of Alaska. Our school’s team, 
the Kayhi Kings, won the All Alaska 
trophy a few years ago. 

Sometimes teams come from Prince 
Rupert in British Columbia, Canada, to 
play at our school. Then we display 
both the Canadian flag and American 
flag. When God Save the Queen and 
My Country ’Tis of Thee are sung by 
the crowd, it gives you a thrill. 


Q. How do you feel about Alaska be- 
coming the 49th State? 


A. I am sure that it is a very won- 
derful thing, but deep inside, I really 
don’t want statehood, because it means 
that the U.S. Government will probably 
open up a lot of new home sites, and 
too many people will be coming in. I 
don’t like it when people live in Alaska 
for a year, then leave and write books 
or articles indicating that they know 
all there is to know about this wonder- 
ful country. Some even claim to be 
“sourdoughs”—the word for real old- 
timers. 

There will be confusion, government 
bodies will change, municipal bodies 
will change, outsiders will come in, and 
we'll lose our separateness. 


Q. What kind of food do you eat in 
Alaska? 

A. We eat just ordinary food like 
people Outside (our word for any. place 
not within Alaskan boundaries). We 
have roast beef, pork, steak, potatoes, 
ice cream and almost anything you can 
mention. There is so much wild game, 
deer, bear, moose and fish, that almost 
everyone hunts and fishes in season. 
Also most people have large deep 
freezers, because we are dependent on 
ships and airplanes for our fresh meats, 
fruits and vegetables. I just heard today 
that the Boy Scouts of Fairbanks have 
shipped a hind quarter of moose meat 


to the Ketchikan Cold Storage for a 
barbecue for the Boy Scouts here. 


Q. Is making a living in Alecka easy? 


A. It’s about like anywhere else. 
People who are well trained and have 
certain skills are able to fina work. 
There are labor unions here. We have 
vocational guidance programs in school 
to help people get the kind of jobs 
they are suited for. People should not 
come here to get work unless they write 
first to the Employment Service asking 
for information, and then they should 
have enough money to support them- 
selves for a couple of months. 


O. How many farms are there in 
Alaska? 

A. Here in southeastern Alaska, 
there are very few farms, but lots of 
people have beautiful flower gardens 
and nice vegetable gardens. In the 
Matanuska Valley and Fairbanks area 
there are many farms growing all 
general farm crops. The growing 
season is short but fast due to the long 
daylight hours. 


Q. Do you have many animals in 
Alaska? Which ones? 

A. The most common animals in 
southeastern Alaska (on the mainland 
and the islands) are probably deer and 
bear. Beaver are on many islands here 
and so are wolves. We have some small 
mammals, such as skunks, porcupines 
and skunk-bears (wolverines). There is 
one deodorized skunk, named Taboo, 
loose somewhere on the island of 
Revilla, on which Ketchikan is located. 

Seals and whales are found along all 
parts of the Alaskan coast. 

Weasels, martins, mink, and ermine 
range over much of our State. 

As to domestic animals, we have 
almost any you can name, such as dogs, 
cats, birds, horses, cows, and mules. 
It is difficult to raise the last three in 
southeastern Alaska, because all feed 
has to be shipped in. In Anchorage, 
some people are beginning to have sad- 
dle horses—I wish we could here. There 
are no snakes in Alaska. 


Q. How many different languages are 
spoken? 

A. Our main language is English. 
Since there are many Norwegians and 
Swedes here, Scandinavian tongues are 
spoken, The Eskimos and Aleuts each 
have their own language. The Aleut 
language is a combination of Indian, 
Eskimo, Russian, and English. Of 
course, all the Indian tribes have their 
own dialects. 

In the summer, many Japanese and 
Filipinos are brought in by canneries 
during the canning season. 

(Another “Know Your Alaska” column 
will appear in an early issue. ) 
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Show of the Week: Or rather, the 
“Show of the Two Weeks,” for there'll 
be no issue of this magazine next week, 
in observance of Thanksgiving. So 
we're picking the best of both weeks— 
the big, two-hour version of the hit 
musical comedy Wonderful Town, set 
for Sunday, Nov. 30. This CBS-TV 
special will star Rosalind Russell (who 
starred in the original Broadway cast) 
and young Jacquelyn McKeever (as 
naive Eileen). Sydney Chaplin has the 
male lead. This hilarious story of two 
sisters from Ohio who find New York 
full of adventure is sure to have you 
smiling and humming every minute. 


& There’s another Bob Hope Show to- 


night, Friday, Nov. 21. Joining him on | 
the NBC-TV stage will be Betty Gra- | 


ble, Wally 
a young guitarist-folk singer, Randy 


Cox, Gloria Swanson, and | 


Sparks. Walt Disney Presents on ABC 


the first’ TV release of his movie “John- 
nie Tremaine.” Part I (tonight) deals 
with the early Revolutionary days. 


®& Sunday, Nov. 23, brings The Twen 
tieth Century on CBS-TV, with a story 
of “Peron and Evita,” formerly the 
rulers of Argentina. The Bell System 
Science Series will repeat its fine show, 
“The Strange Case of the Cosmic Rays,” 
which has wonderful photography and 
inimation, as well as Richard Carlson 
ind Dr. Frank Baxter. 


& ABC's The Voice of Firestone, cele- 
brating 30 years on radio and TV, will 
called “The Best of 
Anna Moffo and 
Cesare Siepi singing operatic favorites. 


Nov. 24. 
®& On Thanksgiving Eve, Wednesday, 


have a 
Opera,” with 


party 


stars 


Hear them on Monday. 


Nov. 26, The Patti Page Show has the | 


famous concert violinist, Mischa Elman, 
performing several beautiful works. 


® Then comes Thanksgiving Day. Of | 
course, there’s pro football in the morn=-| 


ing (CBS-TV) and college football in 
the afternoon (NBC-TV). And there’s 
the annual J. L. Hudson Thanksgiving 
Day Parade—complete ‘with floats, 


lowns, and big-name guests—coming | 


your way from Detroit over ABC-TV. 


® And we're back to Saturday again, 
Nov. 29, when Marge and Gower 
Champion, talented dancing team, will 
appear on NBC-TV’s Perry Como Show. 


®The cameras of NBC-TV’s Kaleido- 
will probe all over New York’s 


ycope 


famous Radio City Music Hall for some 
unusual backstage views. Also on Sun- 
day, Nov. 30, there’s CBS-TV’s The 
Twentieth Century with the first of a 
two-part series on dope addiction. It’s 
not a pleasant subject, but it’s some- 
thing we must fight by knowing more 
about it. Besides Wonderful Town, 
there’s another fine musical this Sun- 
day, a new and different version of 
Prokofiev's Peter and the Wolf. Art 
Carney and the Bil Baird Marionettes 
will star in this ABC-TV special. 


“Hi, Dad, 
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®& And music still flows from ABC-TV 
on Monday, Dec. 1, when The Voice 
of Firestone, in the second celebration 
program, offers “The Best of Holly- 
wood.” Shirley Jones and Tony Martin 
will sing the most popular movie songs 
of the past 30 years. 

Looks like a full two weeks of view- 
ing. Check your local papers for time 
and channel of each of these shows. 
And have a nice holiday, too. 


—Dick KLEINER 


I'm phoning from the skating rink!” 


“‘We’ve been ice skating all afternoon and we’re having a great 
time. Kit invited me over to her house to hear her new records 
and she wants me to stay overnight, too. Is it okay? Oh, goodie! 
We'll stop by to pick up my things.” 


You can always add to your fun, thanks to a telephone. A 
quick call home to let your family know where you are, and 
you’re all set to go on to more fun. That’s why the telephone 
keeps you popular with your family, too! 








It’s smart to use the telephone — and fun, too! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








Talk about Popularity... You're IT 


with @  BURROWES POOL TABLE 





Things are always lively... 
Burrowes Pool Table at your house. Friends are always eager to 
share the fun. Your family, too. A Burrowes Table brightens the 
dullest day! Great thing about this top-notch Table — it folds flat. 
store it in a closet. Comes in twelve sizes 

each equipped with balls, cues, triangle and rule book. What a 
great idea for a Christmas gift! 


Set it up anywhere... 






“THESE TOP RECORDING ARTISTS 
PLAY SELMER INSTRUMENTS 





RAY ANTHONY 





TONY SCOTT 


woopby 
LES ELGART HERMAN 
LES BROWN 
BOB DUKOFF 
PAUL DESMOND 


LARRY ELGART 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG 





Make your Instrument 


aes 


—You'll Get More Out of Your Playing 


So many top stars choose Selmer because 
they’ve found Selmer means easier, better 
playing. The tone quality and construc- 
tion of Selmer can bring out your best, 
too. To find out why, write 


SELMER, Elkhart, indiana 














' 

Latest "BAND WAGON,’ 
; FREE! exclusive Selmer music mag- 
i @zine. Also color booklet describ- 
i ing features of all Selmer (Paris) 
1 instruments. Address Dept. G-111, 
; NAME 
; ADDRESS. 
r CITY. a 
u 







FREE BOOKLET... 
pages that show you positions, where to hit the cue ball, how to 
play several games of Pool. Send 4¢ stamp with name and addré3s 
to The Burrowes Corp., Dept. C-8i1, Portland, Meine. 


ee iroom Wizard! 


you're never lonely when there’s a 


How To Play Pool! 12 illustrated 
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ott Beseler 
Dream 
Darkroom 


YEN Vib 
To A World of Fun and Profit 


Here is the magic of the darkroom . . . the 
outstanding Beseler Dream Darkroom Kit. Con- 
tains everything necessary to establish your 


own modern darkroom . right in your own 
home, school or club. Top quality equipment 
includes famous Beseler Enlarger plus easel, 
tank, solutions, trays . . . over 22 compone 
to bring you the first and only kit of its kind. 
Worth $287.00, only $195.00. 

$206-DENVER WEST. 








' CHARLES BESELER CO. ‘ 
§ 222 South 18th ‘Street, East Orange, N. J. 1 
: Please send me FREE booklet, “Fun in the : 
H Darkroom.” 1 
‘ Name t 
: Address .. : 
1 City 7) ' 
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Wi Good. 
“Save your money. 


Wi iiTops, don’t miss. 
“Fair. 


“AMAA NIGHT TO REMEMBER 
(Rank. Produced by William Mac- 
Quitty. Directed by Roy Baker.) 


The night to remember is April 14, 
1912—the night the “unsinkable” luxury 
liner Titanic sank. In calm understate- 
ment—yet with high-lighted drama—this 
well-made English film records the 
tragedy. 

It opens with talk about the new ship, 
a floating city, but no one notices the 
scarcity of lifeboats. Passengers board 
the ship: society folk in first class, ordi- 
nary people in second, immigrants and 
poor people in steerage. 

After hitting the iceberg, there is con- 
fusion. Then the captain orders first 
and second class passengers into the 
lifeboats. The people in steerage panic 
and swarm over the decks. Soon the icy 
sea is dotted with small boats, drowning 
people, and debris. 

The film makes no attempt to place 
blame; it is rather a commentary on the 
disaster from which only 705 survived. 
Much of this film (based on Walter 
Lord’s book) is done in epic style, show- 
ing humanity at its best and worst. 


\i4tom thumb (MGM. Produced and 
directed by George Pal.) 


Russ Tamblyn is a delight as the tiny 
hero of the Grimm brothers’ tale—and 
he’s never been in better dancing form. 
It’s no wonder that the woodsman and 
his wife (Bernard Miles, Jessie Mat- 
thews) who adopt tom thumb love the 
five-inch boy brightening their lives, or 
that tom’s friend (Alan Young) enjoys 
taking him to the carnival. A couple of 
villains make life tough for tom, and 
this leads to some wild slapstick. The 
picture isn’t always imaginative, but 
George Pal’s puppets are fun and Russ 

Tamblyn’s dancing is spirited. 
—Puiuie T. HARTUNG 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


i Tops, don’t miss. “Good. 
Mi Fair. “Save your money. » 

—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); ocu 

er! Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W) 


vvrrThe Big Country (W); White 
Wilderness (Y); Old Man and the Sea (D). 
“11“Houseboat (C); Barbarian and the 
Geisha (D); The Hunters (D); The Blob 
(D); Dunkirk (D). 

“The Crawling Eye (D). 

Blood of the Vampire (D); Raw Wind 
in Eden (D). 
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Popular 
Pat Suzuki (Vik). This is “Miss Pony 
Tail” at her versatile best, growling, 


¢ Mui 


flirting. cooing, and swinging through 
a dozen standards: Star Dust, Black 
Coffee, How High the Moon, and 
others. She captures much of other pop 
singers, yet it’s Pat’s own personality 
that keeps shining through. * 

Polka Festival (Liberty). Chicagoans 
already know the lively music of Bruno 
“lunior” Zielinski; now his gay sounds 
are available on this LP. Joined by the 
Wilson Sisters, “Junior” offers Czech, 
German, and Slavic numbers arranged 
for a full polka orchestra. Good party 
fun. 

Sentimental Sy (Dot). For every 
important ballad or novelty song, there 
is one “best” arrangement, During the 
1930's and 1940's, most of these “best” 
urangements came from the pen of 
Sy Oliver, whose big-band swing ideas 
put Opus One, Yes, Indeed, Sunny Side 
of the Street, Star Dust, and many 
others on the all-time hit parade. Now, 
in one package, are the great arrange- 
ments of Sy Oliver. Party hostesses, 
take note: This one’s for dancing. 


Jazz 

Black, Brown and Beige (Columbia). 
This unique jazz suite remains the per- 
sonal statement of composer Duke 
Ellington, has recorded it here 
with his orchestra. However, this press- 
ing really belongs to Mahalia Jackson, 
vho joins Duke in the nostalgic “Come 
Sunday” (Part IV). She also rounds out 
t] singing the 28rd Psalm, 


who 


Lie dist by 
with Duke at the keyboard. This is a 
rare—but welcome—recording event and 
something of a collector's item. 


Folk 

American Industrial Folksongs (Riv- 
erside), John Greenway reminds us of 
that explosive period of American his- 
tory when workers first organized them- 
selves into unions. Dark as a Dungeon, 
Hard Times in the Mill, Farther Along, 
and other songs survive as a testament 
to a vital, fighting generation of Amer- 
ican workers. Footnote: Too Old to 
Work was written in 1950! 


Pick o’ the Pops : 
Success? It’s All in the Game for 
Tommy Edwards (MGM) ... But call 


Frank Sinatra Mr. Success, if you please 
(Capitol) . . . Why just Tom Dooley? 
[he Kingston Trio have a Capitol LP- 
full . . . The Five Blobs is (or are?) 
Bernie Nee, new voice on Columbia. 

—Bos SLOAN 
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6 sure-fire Remington 
favorites for your 
CHRISTMAS - 
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For Dad : 


He'll really appreciate 

this smooth, fast shotgun! 
Remington Model 870 “Wing- 
master” lightweight pump-action 
shotgun. Exclusive Quick-Change 
Barrel feature. Double action bars 
for velvet-smooth, dependable ac 
20 gauges. 5 shots 


From $8595" 
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“Express’* and ‘Hi. Speed 


“wing ter,’’ Field ter,” “Speed 
are trademarks of Rethington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2. Conneticut 
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@Price subject to change without notice 
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BARBELLS 


Build confidence in reaching your goal! 
Build toward manhood! Build a leader! 
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TRAINING FOLDER 
WRITE for the illustrated 
6-page Billard Beginner Course. 
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Your favorite sporting goods store has 
a complete line of Billard barbells 
and accessories, including the 45-pc. 
HOME GYM combination pictured 
above. Included FREE with each set is 
_ the 36-page Billard Training Course, 
the most comprehensive in the field. 
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| FREE Billard Beginner Course 1 
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By TONY SIMON 
Director, U. N. StampeClubs 
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A globe supported by hands repre- 
senting all peoples of the world appears 
on the 1958 U.N. Human Rights Day 
stamp (above). It will be issued on 
December 10, the tenth anniversary of 
the signing of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. 

This document states that all people 
ais born free and equal in dignity and 
in rights. It describes personal freedoms 
which the U.N. General Assembly says 
should be guaranteed to all peoples. 
Some of these are the right to go to 
school, to vote in free elections, to have 
freedom of religion. 

You can order an official first-day 


| cover, mailed at the U.N. with a 4¢ 


Human Rights Day stamp, from the 
U.N, Stamp Clubs’ outlet. The address 
is: F.U.N. Covers, Box 34, Whitestone 
57, N. Y. Price: 20¢ per cover. 


President Eisenhower soon will pro- 
claim Alaska as the nation’s 49th state. 
On the same day of his proclamation, 
will issue a new stamp in 
honor of its new state. This commemo- 
rative, a 7¢ airmail, will be released at 
Juneau, Alaska’s capital. You may begin 
sending in orders for first-day covers 
of the new stamp NOW. Here’s how: 

Address envelopes to yourself. Put a 
card inside each envelope and seal it. 
Then get a money order to pay for each 
7¢ stamp that you order (you may buy 
as many as 10 first-day covers). Put 
the addressed envelopes and the money 
order in a larger envelope. Write “First- 
day Covers,” on the outside envelope 
and mail it to: The Postmaster, Juneau, 
Alaska. Mail your order immediately. In 


| that way you won't miss out on the fun 
| of receiving “souvenirs” of a big day in 


American history. The inside envelopes 
will be mailed back-to you. Each will 
have the new commemorative, and a 
postmark reading “First Day of Issue.” 
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Inflation 


Sign in a restaurant: 


WD eg 8c Se ce Py) 
With Meat <i. 0.54% $1.50” 


Mike Love. Dig 


On the Hour 
Hickory, Dickory, Dock; 
Three mice ran up the clock. 
The clock struck one— 
And the rest escaped with minor 


Canadian High Sports 








injuries. 
WALLET 


25 PHOTOS 


ust send any size graduation 
photo, pshot or gati 
with $1.00 for 25 Beautitone* 
wallet photos. Each 2'/x3', 
inch photo is made on double- 
weight, silk finish, portrait 
paper. We poy postage 
and return original. Money, 
back guarantee. 60 for 












$2.00; 100 for $3.00. 
BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 
Dept. 27 


Green Bay, Wis. 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


classmates America’s Most 
Beautiful and complete line of Meders 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 
and carn itienal issi 
Ne financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 















STAMPS 


Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for yr if the adver- 
lisement mentions “approvals,” the stamp dealer 
will send you in addition to any free stamps, or 
stamps pay for in advance, a selection 

stamps known as “approvals.” Each of these “ap- 
aye stamps has a price clearly marked. If you 
eep any of the “opproveal” stamps you must pay 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 
to write your name and address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. if 
you do not intend to buy any of the “approval” 
stamps return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. If you are a beginner in stamp collecting, 
you should ask = parents’ advice before send- 
ing for stamps. If any reader feels that a stamp 
dealer who advertises on this page not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the jer should 
write te the eee ye it. Wait at least two 
weeks for an answer. necessary may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 








FREE! My ainerent som Britain's tar: 


St. Catherines 722, Ontario. 











WEIRD DIAMOND 
SHAPE COFFEE STAMPS 


Lovely Flower Triangle! First American big com- 


memorative. Greenland, Ido neer, etc. with 
approvals. Capital Stamp Co., Ferrysburg 7, Mich. 















™wo $5.00 U.S. Postage Stamps Free to ap- 
proval buyers. Send dime for postage, details. 
IRWIN STAMP CO. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Box 11-72 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
Includes Triangles, Early United States 
— Animals — Commemoratives — British é 
Colonies — High Value Pictorials, ete. 
Complete Collection plus ry Tilustrated Magasine all 
free with approvals. Send 5¢ for postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB, Toronto, Can. 

















This Modern Age 
When uranium prospectors armed 
with Geiger counters first began invad- 
| ing his region, a mystified Kentucky 


oldtimer confided to a visitor: 

“T don’t know what this is all about. 
Fust thing I knew some feller comes 
on the place with a goober counter and 


said he’s huntin’ for geraniums.” 
Ruth Greenwald, Coronet 


What a Welcome! 


As the salesman signed the register 
in the hotel lobby, he noticed a mos- 
quito crawling across the register. 

“I’ve been in a lot of hotels,” said 
the salesman, “and I’ve seen a lot of 
mosquitoes, but this is the first time 
they ever came down to .see which 
room I was getting.” 

The Balance Sheet 


Yes or No 

A shipwrecked sailor who had spent 
three years on a desert island was over- 
joyed one day to see a ship drop anchor 
in the bay. A small boat came ashore 
and an officer handed the sailor a 
bunch of newspapers. 

Officer: “The captain suggests that 
you read what’s going on in the world 
and then let us know if you want to 
be rescued.” 

Ideas for Better Living 


Buck Up! 


“Don’t be nervous,” whispered the 
fight manager cheerily. “Remember—if 
he was any good he wouldn't be fight- 
ing you. 

E. E. Kenyon, American Weekly 





FREE SCIENCE KIT! 


Explore science with this free Porter 
Scrence Kit. 


\ ¥ ba) @ “Your World of Science’ Book 








@ “Wonders of Science” Felder 
@ Moateriais tor an interesting 
chemical experiment. 
$1000 ues 


PORTER 


Prepares Young America 


I Porter Chemical Co. 
{ Dept. Ne. 62, Hagerstown, Md. 
g Send me my Free Science Kit. 
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SCIENCE 
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Age—____. 
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Answer to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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Down on the Farm 


A farmer in Dover, Del., understand- 
ably treasures this letter he received 
from a postmaster in a remote Ken- 
tucky town: 

“Dear Sir: The next time you send 
toads through this post office, please 
see that they are wrapped securely and 
carry sufficient postage to cover pos- 
sible additions to merchandise in transit. 

“I don’t know how many of the 
darned things you mailed originally, 
but when the package burst this morn- 
ing there were fifteen. Our Mr. Denny, 
who spent the day catching flies for 
them, has developed warts. 

“If you ever tried to run a cancella- 
tion machine, you will realize the dif- 
ficulty we had trying to stamp your 
toads. Every time we tried to cancel 
one, he jumped into the money order 
department. This place sounded more 
like a mill pond than a post office. 

“Please remit twenty-eight cents post- 
age due, and you'd better add ten 
cents for a bottle of wart-remover for 
our Mr. Denny. 

“I won't charge you for handling be- 
cause I’m using one of the toads for 
fishing this Saturday. Respectfully.” 


Bennett Cerf, This Week 


Helping Hand 

Barry Sullivan, the actor, tells about 
a youngster who came into class one 
morning with a large bump on his 
head. 

“Goodness, Johnny,” commented his 
teacher, “what on earth happened to 
your head?” 

“Oh,” answered the lad, “that’s 
where Daddy helped me with my arith- 


metic last night.” 
E. E. Kenyon, American Weekly 








NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


Because of Thanksgiving holi- 
days, there will be no issue of this 
magazine next week, November 28. 
Your next issue will be dated 
December 5. 
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| a Swingline 
Stapler no 
bigger than a 


pack of — : 


(Including 
1000 staples) 







SWINGLINE “TOT” 


Millions now in use. Uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed. Makes book 
covers, fastens papers, arts and 
crafts, mends, tacks, etc. 
Available at stationery and vari- 
ety stores. ; 
SWINGLINE 

“Cub” Stapler $1.29 


LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORE 











Get WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL Charlie! 





J. Paut SHEEDY, hair scientist, says: 
“Keeps your hair well-groomed longer!” 


Just alittiebit £7S 
of Wildroot Car 
and...WOW! i / 


eproduced from your 
favorite snapshot or 
portrait with an 
excitingly different 
silk finish .. . Perfect 















Money Back 











carrying size, 2'/2"x32" Guaranteed! 
WE PAY POSTAGE! 
Send for 
~'y POCKET PHOTO CO. SO *Er. Fast 
Box N-321, Hillside,N.J. Service 














What’s in a Name? 


By Victor Rubuliak, Girouxville H.S., Girouxville, Alberta, Canada 


*Starred words refer to famous men 
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Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 












































will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 





separate sheets, design 
with answers filled in, 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
grade. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholasti Mago- 
zimes, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Answers to this week's 
puzzle in next issue. 
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. First name of first U. S. President. 

. Famous French novelist Hugo. 

. Book club for readers of this maga- 
zine. 

. Western film star Cameron. 

. Initials of male part of TV team of 
Ozzie and Harriet. 

. Exclamation expressing surprise. 

. Initials of singing film star of Rose 
Marie and Student Prince. 

. To butt against violently. 

. Fourth month. 

. Raw material to be mined. 

. Contraction of I am. 

. Dickens’ character Tiny ____. 

. Initials of French dramatist who wrote 
Cyrano de Bergerac. 

. Nickname for Gustave. 

. Indian greeting (slang). 

. Famous bandit ______. James. 

. A heathen. 

. Comic strip character Daisy 

. Opposite of women. 

. Initials of World War II’s most deco- 
rated hero, now movie star. 

. Lower limb. 

. Canada, the U. S., and Mexico are 
all a part of (abbr.). 

. Singer Johnny — ' 

. Famous comic strip hero L'il 

. America’s symbol, Uncle 

. Belonging to me. 

. TV star Carney. 

. Not specified (abbr.). 

. Singing movie star Doris 

. TV dog star Rin — 

. Minister and author 
Peale. . 

. Recent movie My Sister 


ee 


Tin. 
Vincent 


. Actress 


Graham of the 
movie Oklahoma! 


2. Old Testament (abbr.). 
3. Tattered cloth. 
. First two initials of famous Irish play- 


wright Shaw. 


. Chemical symbol of iridium. 


i. eS 
. Touchdown (abbr.). 


. Famous German composer 


, off Massachusetts. 


Schumann. 


. It might have been Columbus’ nick- 


name. 


. Divided Asian nation Viet 
. Suitable. 

. To point or direct. 

. He is, they 


. Movie actress 


Hayward. 


Popular pianist Williams. 


. A jewel. 

. South Southeast (abbr.). 

. A bad actor (slang). 

. Having a pale or sickly hue. 


Georges Bizet wrote an opera about 
this girl. 
Poet Longfellow’s first name. 


. His hair was cut off by Delilah. , 
. Month following 19 Across. 

. Local Board of Aldermen (abbr.). 
. Attain, 

. Nanette Fabray’s nickname, 

. Male sheep. 

. To be ill or indisposed. 

. Doctor (abbr.). 

. Slang for yes. 

. Seventh note of musical scale. 

. Northeast (abbr.). 


Auk Gay Head 


Q. The boy who goes steady with my 


“very close girl friend has asked me out 


and I want to date him. How can I 
accept, and still avoid hurting my girl 
friend? 


A. Whoa, there! Rein in and proceed 
cautiously. There may be trouble ahead, 
even though the real harm has already 
been done. Louise and Jerry were going 
steady when Jerry asked another girl 
for a date. That surely means Lou's 
feelings will be hurt, if she finds out, 
and, unless some quick patching up is 
done, it may mean the end of their 
“going steady-ship.” To make matters 
worse, the other girl involved is you, 
Lou’s best friend. So double trouble 
may be ahead for Lou—she may be 
minus a steady and minus her chief 
morale booster, too. 

Up to now you've been the innocent 
bystander who’s done no wrong, but 
this is where you must step into the pic- 
ture. You have to say “yes” or “no” to 
Jerry’s invitation. If you say “no,” you'll 
turn away the chance to get to know a 
very nice boy. If you say “yes,” you'll 
hurt Lou and your friendship with her. 
It looks as if you'll lose either way, un- 
less you can find some way to go around 
your problem. 

Could you turn down Jerry's invita- 
tion so nicely that he would be encour- 
aged to ask you out again? You certainly 
want to wait until he and Lou have off- 
cially broken up before you say “yes,” 
and the longer you can wait after that, 
the better. Whatever you say to Jerry, 
don’t tell him that Lou is your reason 
for saying “no.” That would be so embar- 
rassing for Lou, it might be kinder to 
accept the invitation. 

The other way around the problem 
is to talk it over with Lou. Don’t expect 
miracles. What girl would be sincerely 
happy to see her best friend dating her 
steady or even her newly “ex-ed” steady? 
Lou probably won’t clap her hands and 
wave a green go-ahead flag at you, but 
the going may be easier if you talk to 
her before you date Jerry. You certainly 
want her to hear the news from you 
before she hears it around school, and 
if you show this consideration for her 
feelings, you may save them from being 
hurt unnecessarily. 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


If you have a question which you 
would like to have answered in “Ask 
Gay Head,” send it to: Gay Head, World 
Week, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. Questions of greatest interest 
will be discussed in future columns. 
Sorry, no personal letters. 
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Those cheers you hear after the game are for something-to-eat and 7-Up! The fans 
say that when you have 7-Up, hamburgers taste meatier, hot dogs taste zestier, 
and French fries taste more like French fries than ever. (What they mean is that 
7-Up wakes up your taste buds so you can taste all the good food flavors.) See 


for yourself what the shouting’s about! YOU LIKE IT...IT LIKES YOU 
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“Here’s Looking at You!” 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents attractive appearance 
to others. If you have like 
to share with others through this col- 











is planned 


an 
ideas you'd 


umn—or special questions about your 
appearance that you'd like to ask — 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 


33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Q. My fingers and nails are always 
rough and dirty-looking. What can I do 
to make them more attractive? 

A. Soap and water, a nail brush, 
cream or oil, hand lotion, a 
what the doctor orders for 
your hands every night, working espe 
cially hard with the brush under you 
nails and around the tips of your fingers. 

Apply nail cream or oil and hand 
lotion before bed and again in the morn 
ing. Use the g gloves to protect your hands 
when you're doing messy jobs like weed 
ing the garden or working on the motor 
of a car. 


nail 
nd gloves are 


you! Scrub 


Q. Is it all right for a sixteen-year-old 
girl to shave her legs? 

A. Yes. Most teen- particu 
larly if they have dark or a thick growth 
of hair on their legs. 

Use a safety razor or 
tric razor. If you use a safety 
Ww ith 


agers do, 


a womens elec 
raZor, 


soap yT a 


lather your legs well 
shaving cream and use a 
stroke. This will keep you from breaking 
the skin and will allow the razor to pass 
over rough spots. 


dc wnwal d 





hotos courtesy of The American Institute of Mer ar 


HEAD-LINE: Use your head! 
Make sure your hair is trim, 
your beard shaved smooth, 
your teeth sparkling, and your 
fingernails trimmed and clean. 


BAG x 


BX NS 


TIE-LINE: A neat collar (easy, 
thanks to button-downs and 
new supports) and the right tie 
will tie your appearance up 
in a tidy and handsome knot. 





jn PR > .. Heres Looking 


At You 


Q. I have naturally curly hair that 
gets oily very quickly. What can I do so 
that I don’t have to wash it every other 
day? 

A. The best remedies for oily hair are 
daily brushings and a special shampoo 
for oily hair. Fifty to 100 strokes a night 
will help keep your hair shiny, soft, and 
more manageable, as well as free from 


oil. 
o ° ° 


The Warm-up . . . If you have to stand 
for any length of time in cold, wintery 
weather—at a football game, for exé ample 
-keep moving about. Shift your weight, 
rise on your toes, swing your arms. Even 
though you are warmly dressed, you 
need good circulation to stay warm. 
These movements will keep you from 
getting chilled by keeping your circula- 
tion active. 


For Pencil-Chewers Only 
You wouldn’t eat from dirty dishes, 
Yet dirty pencils taste delicious. 
Pens and pencils are for writing — 
They’re not clean enough for biting! 


° o oO 


Quick-pleat Job . . . Here’s a hint for 
keeping your pleated skirts looking fresh 
and unwrinkled. Dampen the creases of 
the pleats slightly. Then, run your fin- 
gers down the pressing them 
close together. 
this, too, when your skirt is damp from 


crease, 
[t’s a good idea to do 


HOLD THAT LINE! 





s' Wear 


BELT-LINE: For best results at 
this important level, 
good-looking belt at the right 
height and keep your shirt 
tucked snugly into yourtrousers. 





rain or humidity. Boys can use this tip 
for keeping the creases of their trousers 
knife- sharp. 


oO © oO 


Bone up on Breakfasts Recent 
studies at a famous medical school have 
shown that the habit of skipping break- 
fasts lowers the mental, as well as the 
physical, efficiency of teen-agers, par- 
ticularly just before noontime. A healthy 
Lane of cereal, eggs, juice, and milk 
goes a long way toward meeting the 
daily requirements of essential foods— 
and gives you added zip, too. 


° ° oO 


But Naturally . .. Gentlemen may pre- 
fer blondes, but becoming a blonde the 
unnatural way risks your hair's sheen 
and curl. Ble: ching often makes youl 
hair brittle and curl-resistant, and the 
general healthy appearance of your hair 
has to be sacrificed. Then, too, to keep 
bleached hair looking its best takes a lot 
of time and money. 


° ° — 


The Brush Off . . . Have you taken a 
good look at your toothbrush lately? 
Strange how many of us go right on 
using a bedraggled brush with bent and 
broken bristles. For a good job in clean- 
ing your teeth, you need a brush that’s 
firm enough to do its work. A good brush 
has a head about an inch long, with 
medium-stiff 
Two brushes, used alternately, 
than one. 


bristles of even length. 
are better 





SHOE-LINE: Neatly-pressed 
trousers brushing the tops of 
shined, soled, and heeled shoes 
make a solid foundation for 
every fellow’s appearance. 
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THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 
FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 


The softness and lustre of hair depends upon the care it 
receives. One of the Three Breck Shampoos will help bring 
out the natural beauty of your hair. One Breck Shampoo 
is for dry hair. Another Breck Shampoo is for oily hair. 
A third Breck Shampoo is for normal hair. Select the 
Breck Shampoo for your individual hair condition. A Breck 
Shampoo leaves your hair clean, fragrant and lustrous. 


New packages marked with color help you select the correct Breck Shampoo. 








Red for dry hatr Blue for normal hair Yellow for oily hatr 
rc ° MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS ° SPRINGFIELD 3 MASSACHUSETTS 
CAGO SAN FRANCISCO Los ANGELES ° OTTAWA CANADA 


Copyright 1958 by John H. Breck Inc 





FLATTERY BEGINS WITH REAL MEDICATED HELP FOR PROBLEM SKIN 
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Just 3 steps: 


1. 
2. 
3. 


soap with oatmeal—to clean out clogging grime, hardened oil and stale make-up. 
REFINING LOTION—to soothe skin and check bacteria. 
BLEMISH CREAM—to help heal and conceal blemishes... smooth and clear skin. 


IMPORTANT: For excellent noticeable results soon, use faithfully, daily, $2.85. 
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In Canada, too 




















Sharing Yime 


ideas and Suggestions for 


Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


For Your Christmas Shopping List 


Picture Story Book 


Umbrella by Taro Yashima (Viking 
Press, 1958 
Both the story 


st ind the pictures in this 
eautiful book will be satisfying to the 


ng liste ind the fortunate adult 
is reading it aloud. It is a simple 
‘f the gifts Momo receives on het 
| birthd in umbrella and a pal 


red rubber boots. She waits impa- 


t rol e first rainy day—and when 

nes not only does she happily wear 

ts, but she grows up a bit in so 
ne 

The full color illustrations and the 

poetic quality of the prose make this 

a most unusual book. Beauty is difficult 

to describe but this author-illustrator 


has captured it in Umbrella. 


Other Places 


Cathie Stuart by 
Alvay (Viking, 1957). 

Such a delightful time as readers will 
with Cathie Stuart, her three sis- 
ters, and her gypsy friends. The Stuart 
family lives on the banks of the River 
Tweed in Scotland. Their home is Fal- 
con Hall—an old house complete with a 
dungeon, a falcon cage, and a ghost. 

The book has been well illustrated 
by the The black and white 
drawings catch the atmosphere of the 
story. 

Girls and boys will find in this book 
many of the things they ask for: adven- 
mystery, excitement, 
and deep satisfaction. 

Why not read it aloud to the group? 
Then you, too, can enjoy it. 


Nora Tully Mac 


have 


author. 


ture, suspense, 


Other Times 


Chanticleer and the Fox, adapted 
from The Canterbury Tales and illus- 


trated by Barbara Cooney (Crowell, 
1958). 
This is probably the handsomest 


book of the season. It is exciting to see 
such a blending of text and 
illustration. Never has the tale of the 
wily fox and the proud rooster been put 
in such a colorful setting. Would that 
the Nun’s Priest could see it. 
Chanticleer is for no one age group. 
Many will want 


pertec t 


elementary teachers 


to enjoy 


a lesson in color and design. 
English teacher will want to have it in 


hand when she acquaints the high 
school student with Chaucer. 
Informational 

The Illustrated Book of Knights, text 
and pictures by Jack Coggins (Grosset 


and Dunlap, 1957) 

This is a fascinating book filled and 
almost overflowing with information 
about the Age of Chivalry. The reade1 
learns of the training of a 
squire, and a knight. The dress, recrea- 
tion, and customs of knights and their 
ladies as well 
Life within the castle and on the battle- 
field is examined. 

Many sixth graders will enjoy it, as 
will older students. who have 
difficulty with the text can gain a great 
deal of information from the detailed 
illustrations. 

This book would be a great help to 
a group studying this period of history. 


page, a 


Those 


For Yourself 


The Complete Book of Christmas, 
edited by Franklin Watts (Franklin 
Watts, Inc., 1958). 

This book could be an invaluable aid 
to any teacher as she approaches the 
Christmas season. The chapter titles 
give us an introduction to the varied 
contents—What Do You Know About 
Christmas, Gifts, Christmas Packages, 
Christmas Cards Have 


For Others, Children’s Christmas Par- 
ties, Festivals and Customs, Christmas 


On Records, Christmas In America, 
Stories For The Christmas Season, 
Christmas In The Future, Christmas 
Verse. 


The book is well illustrated by Wil- 
liam Ronin. Directions are easy to fol- 
low. The whole is like exciting 
Christmas stocking—full and overflowing 
with goodies. 

—Mary HarBAGE 
Director of Research, Elementary 
Division, Scholastic Magazines 
Editor, Explorer 


an 


it with their students. An art | 


teacher could well use it to introduce | 
And the | 


as serfs are described. | 


A Christmas | 
House, Christmas Cooking, Christmas | 
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Like to travel abroad? 


Organize congenial tour groups 
...earn free trip, cash bonus! 


A reputable foreign-travel firm is 
adding a few carefully selected rep- 
resentatives who are fond of travel 
and can qualify for pleasant work 
| requiring personality, enthusiasm, 
| some organizing ability, and wide 
acquaintance. Managers, teachers, 
ministers do well at this work, even 
without previous travel experience. 
They find it easy to get congenial 
people together to travel European 
countries (or any other part of the 
world) as a group. Group travel is so 
much more fun! You get your own 
trip free plus a substantial, regular 
income whose size is determined by 
the size of your groups. If you like 
to travel and you like people this 
is a rewarding opportunity at any 
age. Write fully about yourself to 
Mr. Ken Cottam, Room 401, 183 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
N.Y. All applicants sympathetically 
but strictly screened and references 
checked. Meantime your letter will 
receive a prompt reply, with litera- 
ture about this long-established tour 
organization. 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, pubiicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. st-i: 


| Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 


Check choice and mail today S) 

. Custom made courier assisted—Europe 

. Collegiate Tours to—Europe U.S.A 

. Origins of New England Tour june 22-July 3 
“A Course on Wheels’’ N.E. Origins History & 
Literature from 1620. 3 Hours Univ. Credit. Book 
early—This Tour sold out last four years 

For World-Wide Travel Specify Wishes & Write 


— ARNOLD TOURS 77,Ner"ry 


Boston, Mass. 
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UNIVERSITY’S OF OSLO’S TWELFTH 
INTERNATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


Six weeks, July 2-August 13, 1959 
(All lectures in English 
Art, History, Language, Literature and Music of Norway 
Norwegian Economic Life, Political and Social Institu- 
tions, Housing and Town Planning, International Rela- 
tions, Norwegian Educational System for international 
Teachers Institute members, Physical Education in Scandi 
navia for Physical Education Teachers 
Write: ADMISSIONS OFFICE 
OSLO SUMMER SCHOOL, NORTHFIELD, MINN 


YOUR 


Our high royolty—low subsidy 
complete program can help you 
join Comet's list of widely 
recognized and successfu 
authors. Send for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 


CAN BSE Dept. S011, 200 Varick St.,.N.Y.14 


PUBLISHED! 


Say You Saw It 
in Scholastic Teacher 
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Parade of the States EFFECurone 
Sputnik Shot Still 


Reverberates Here 
By OWEN B. KIERNAN 


Commissioner of Education 





memorable lines of 


N THE Ralph 

Waldo Emerson, the opening battle 
of the American Revolution 
scribed as “the shot 
world.” At approximately 5:05 p.m., on 


Was de 


heard ‘round the 


October 4, 1957, another shot—this 
time the blast of a rocket—was both 
heard and seen around the world 


The repercussions of Sputnik are 
still being felt in Massachusetts. Educa- 
tion continues to be more in the focus 
of public attention than at any time in 
our history. As was to be expected, 
critics of public education were re 
cruited overnight and our schools placed 
under an unprecedented attack. Pana- 
ceas were no longer developed singly 
but by the dozen. Our sharpest critics 
have been well-meaning people who 
perhaps have discovered that reproof 
and sensational attain 
headline prominence far more readily 
than praise and commendation 


denunciations 


Owen B. Kiernan 


Educators are in complete agree- 
ment with the that 


criticism is good for our schools. To be 


point of view 


constructive, however, facts must be 
presented accurately and without emo- 
tional overtones. Criticism as such must 
be designed to improve, not to destroy 
In his “Notes on 
Jefferson wrote, “Ignorance is pretera- 
remote 


nothing 


Virginia,” Thomas 


ble to error; and he is less 
from the truth 
than he who believes what is wrong.” 


As an example of distorted fact, one 


WwW ho belie. es 


critic in Massachusetts asserted pub 
licly that less than 12 per cent of 
high school students were studying 


algebra and geometry. Similar inaccu- 
rate information has been published 
about the sciences foreign lan- 
guages. What are the facts concerning 
high schools of Massachusetts? 

Today, 64.4 per cent of our students 
algebra their high 


and 


enroll in during 


PCCSCSS SSS SSSA RTH H TTT H HST SHS THRE THREES TREES TERT ETRE ESTE TEESE REESE EEE ESSE EEE 
. 


FUE 
MATERIALS 


__1. ARNOLD TOURS, p. 9-T 

Information on world travel 

2. ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAIL- 
ROADS 

Reprints of ad #37 (See Nov. 17 
Teacher, p. 2-T 

.3. AUDIO DEVICES 


Booklet, “The Pocket Guide to Tape 
Recording” (See Nov. 14 Teacher, p 
3-T) 


4. CHARLES BESELER 
___(a) Demonstration of 
Opaque Projector 


Vu-lyte Il 


(b) Brochure, ‘Turn Teaching into 
Learning’’ (See Nov. 14 Teacher, 
p. 11-T) 


5. COMET PRESS, p. 9-T 

Booklet, “How to Publish Your Book 
6. CONTEMPORARY FILMS, p. 11-T 
Catalogue 


Please Print 


To order free materials, check your choices, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher. 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers 


7. CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 
Brochure describing 70 Coronet films 
(See Nov. 14 Teacher, p. 3-T) 


8. EXPOSITION PRESS, p. 9-T 
Brochure 


9. NATIONAL COAL ASSN. 
(a) List of teaching aids b) In- 
formation on careers in coal indus- 
try (See Nov. 7 Teacher, p. 20-T 


10. UNITED AIRLINES 

Information and folders on United Air 
lines’ services. (See Nov. 7 Teacher, p 
2-T) 

11. UNIVERSITY OF OSLO, p. 9-T 


Information on summer sessions 
12. WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


pp. 13-T to 16-T 
Reprints of World Book ad 

















Nome Grade 
© School No. of Pupils 
= Address 
7 
® 
5 City Zone State 
7: 
: This coupon valid for two months. Nov. 21, 1958 








school career; 50.7 per cent take plane 
geometry; 73.3 per cent general science; 
60 per cent biology; 49.5 per cent 
chemistry; 33 per cent physics; and 
47.4 per cent take foreign languages. 
It should be pointed out that stu- 
dents may enroll in different curricu- 
lum offerings. Many not included above 
in algebra, for example, would be tak- 
ing a course in general mathematics. 


Advisory Committee 


Many months before Sputnik I was 
launched, the State Department of 
Education organized an advisory com- 
mittee in the fields of math and science. 
This was done because of our convic- 
tion that complacency has no place in 
education, and that no school or school 
system is as good as it could or should 
be. The membership of the committee 
was drawn from department heads and 
distinguished scholars at our universities 
and technical institutes, from business 
and industry, and from among adminis- 
trators and teachers in the public, pri- 
vate and parochial school systems. The 
recommendations of this committee, 
including one to add a coordinator of 
math and science to the Department 
staff, have been of immeasurable value. 

Because state appropriating authori- 
ties sometimes are reluctant to add per- 
sonnel, the recommendation to employ 
a state coordinator was tabled. Not 
until the U.S.S.R. was successful in 
launching the first earth satellite did 
legislators realize the importance of 
this recommendation and subsequently 
funds were made available. Thus, credit 
must be accorded Sputnik I for serving 
as a catalytic agent in the appointment 
of a much needed staff member. That 
sister states have experienced similar 
gains is evidenced from an examination 
of recent issues of Scholastic Teacher. 

On the national scene, Congressional 
interest in the strengthening of our 
schools and colleges is reflected in the 
passage of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958. Aptly described as 
a “third educational milestone” in this 
nation’s history, this important legisla- 
tion takes its place beside the North- 
west Ordinance of 1787 and the Morrill 
Act of 1862. Following the pattern of 
the previously-established advisory com- 
mittee for math and similar 
committees have been inaugurated to 
assist in the implementation of this 
Act. Leaders in the field are now serv- 
ing the state in the areas of modern 
foreign language, guidance, and audio- 


science, 


visual education. 

By broadening the base of participa- 
tion, Massachusetts is determined to 
successfully meet the challenge of this 
day and age. In so doing, approximately 
1,000,000 students will be guaranteed 
their rightful place in the sun. 











New Materials 
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HOLIDAY READER—-214-page col- 
lection of stories, plays, and poems at 
the third grade level for every holiday 
of the school year. Some selections: 
The First Thanksgiving (a play); Clem- 
ent Moore’s A Visit from St. Nicholas; 
The Christmas Dream-Toy Shop (a 
play); A Song for Flag Day by Lydia 
Ward; Mayna Fain Bode’s Johnny Ap- 
pleseed. Noble and Noble Publishers, 
67 Irving Place, New York 3. ($2.50) 
OF WASHINGTON— 
48-page pamphlet giving description 
ind history of: the Archives and Con- 
stitution, Capitol and Congress, White 
House, Supreme Court. Also an organi- 
zation chart of the Government. Booklet 
interesting to read, would be 


CLOSE-UP 


easy 
useful in the classroom or on a trip. 
Single copies from League of Women 
Voters Education Fund, 1026 17th St., 


NW, Room 509. Washington 6, D. C. 


) ents 


EDUCATION IN WISCONSIN—48 
page booklet tracing the history of 
lucation in Wisconsin from Madison’s 
first rude log school, —“kept” by a girl 
earning $2.00 a week, to todav’s well- 
equippt d ( lassi OM ind college-edu- 


Write Wisconsin Histori- 
S16 State St., Madison 6, 
(50 cents) 


ated teacher 
il Society 
Wis 


TEACHING EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN-—Series of six booklets en- 
titled: Improving Children’s Speech, 
Challenging Gifted Children, Solving 


Problems of Problem Children, Reach- 
ing the Mentally Retarded, Handwriting 
for Left-Handed Children, Retrieving 
the Retarded Readers. Price: $1.00 per 
booklet from Public School Publishing 
Co., 345 Calhoun St., Cincinnati 19, O. 


SHOPPING HINTS—32-page how-to 
booklet on making the most of shopping 
resources (money, time and energy, and 
available markets). Chapters on plan- 
ning, making “good” buys, shopping at 
the right time, methods of payment. 
Money Management, Your Shopping 
Dollar is 10 cents from Money Man- 
agement Institute of Household Finance 
Corp., Prudential Plaza Chicago 1, Il. 


Films and 
Filmstrips 


ENGLISH—Heroes of Greek Mythol- 
ogy—6 filmstrips, color, about 35  frs. 
each. Greek hero legends, showing in- 
fluence of mythological terms on Eng- 
lish. Subjects: Ulysses in the Cave of 
the Cyclops, and the Golden 
Fleece, Golden Apples of Hesperides, 
Orpheus and Eurydice, Pegasus and 
Bellerophon, Daedalus and _ Icarus. 
(Up.El. Jr.H.) Jam Handy Organization, 
2821 East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, 
Mich. 

The World’s A Stage—9 films, each 
13 mins. Excerpts from works of Shake- 
introduced by Ronald 








Jason 


speare, each 
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Travel Tips < 


TPYOURIST Class on a steamship has 

lost its Bohemian flavor. Staterooms 
below the water line and restriction to 
the least desirable decks are definitely 
passé. The reason: Some luxury liners 
now devote over 90 per cent of their 
space to tourist-class accommodations. 
Outside cabins with private bath, string 
music with dinner, and electronic baby 
sitters are among the new features of 
tourist-class_ travel. In-season _ prices 
range from $180 to $240 for a one-way 
trip. 

Activities aboard these two-class 
ships are many and varied. Except for 
a first-class “penthouse,” the vessel is at 
disposal of economy-minded travelers. 





Possibilities: concerts by the ship’s 
orchestra, use of a fully-equipped gym- 
nasium, deck sports, a_ well-stocked 
library. Evenings around the 
promenade deck and its lounges. 

The Hanseatic is a rebuilt and mod- 
ernized three-class ship. All suites and 
staterooms from Upper to “A” deck are 
now available to tourist-class, and a 
penthouse has been added to accommo- 
date 85 first-class passengers. Home 
Lines handles North American book- 
ings for the Hanseatic and also operates 
the S.S. Italia and Homeric, both two- 
class ships. 

Holland America Line has a trio of 
two-class ships which were built specif- 
ically for tourist-class trade. 

Tourist-class accommodations go 
quickly—so make your reservations with 
your travel agent as soon as possible! 

—Bretty CONNOLLY 


center 
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Howard; acted by members of Old 
Vic. Included are: “Anthony and Cleo- 
patra,” “Julius Caesar,” “King Lear,” 
“Macbeth,” “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” “Othello,” Twelfth Night,” 
“Winter’s Tale.” (Sr. H.) United World 
Films, 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, 
N. Y. 





SOCIAL STUDIES—Citizenship in 
Action—23 mins. Designed to promote 
interest in civic affairs and government 
functions; student council has oppor- 
tunity to practice good citizenship; how 
council operates, relationship to school 


(Sr. H.) A-V Center, Indiana Univ., 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Down in the Forest—6 mins. Pro 


duced by Australian News & Informa 
Bureau. Story of 
young kangaroo, and his activities in 


tion Prince Joev, a 


the forest. (L. Ei.) Rothschild Film 
Corp., 1012 E. 17th St., Brooklyn 30 
N. Y 

FINE ARTS—The Art of Matisse, 
Part I—52 frs., color filmstrip. The early 


works, in which Matisse originated his 
stvle. (Jr. & Sr. H.) Life Filmstrips, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 


FILMS BOOKLET ON ASIA—258 
page listing of films on Asian countries 
—from Burma to Viet Nam—is available 
free. Films are selected on basis of ac 
curacy, objectivity, visual excitement, 
Write to The 
50th St.. New 


inspiration, and charm 
‘sia Society, 18 East 
York 22. 


. CONTEMPORARY FILMS 
te presents ... 
AL wm, INDIAN ARTIST 
{Y of the SOUTHWEST 


A complete history of American 
Indian painting from the earliest 
examples of stone painting to the 
works of the modern Indion artist 
Details on the life and work of 
Joe Herrara, son of the first woman 
artist of the modern school of 
Indian painters 
1957 Golden Reel Winner 
16 mm Sd. Color 20 Minutes 
Rental: $10.00 Sale: $200.00 
For complete catalogue on films on 
art, write te 





‘ Contemporary Films, Inc. 
267 W. 25 St midwest office 
New York 1 14 Davis St 
N. ¥ Evanston, Til 


; Let’s Celebrate Christmas! 

I carols, try, and stories for joy- 
212 sei 

ous Yuletide festivities.  gfiee 

I Clip ad to letterhead—send with $3.50 to: | 

| The Ronald Press Company e N. Y. 10 " 


ee oe oe oe oe oe 6 oe oe ee ee ee ee ee ey 
pages of parties, plays, legends, 1 

Book includes 15 scores for group singing. ] 
me erm eee 
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Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students 










MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Thurs., Nov. 20, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame: “Kiss Me, Kate, 
with book by Sam and Bella Spewack; 
music and lyrics by Cole Porter. Alfred 
Drake, Patricia Morrison, Julie Wilson 
and Bill Hayes are the stars. The mu- 
sical is a variation on Shake on are’s 















“The Taming of the Shrew IDY 
QUESTIONS: 1. Is there any cc ate c- 
tion between the story of Kate and 
Petruchio and the relationship between 
Lili and Fred? Where do you remember 
Shakespeare using the ple ay-within-a 
play device? 2. How clearly does the 





play presented by Fred, L and the 
others resemble “The Taming of the 
Shrew”? What anachronisms can you 
recall in the musical version? Did these 
occur intentionally? Do you find thei 
use humorous? 3. Were the music and 
the lyrics of the musical version mem- 
orable? Was the dancing suited to the 
restrictions and resources of television? 
4. How many devices, stereotypes, or 
clichés of the musical comedy did you 
see in this musical? When are these con- 
ventions acceptable? When do they 
become tiresome? 5. Why are Shake- 
spearean lines intermingled with mod- 
ern popular lyrics in the musical play? 
Do you find this effective? Compare 
Shakespeare’s humor with the popular 
dialogue in the play. Which strikes you 
as more lasting? Why? 

Scn., Nov. 23, 10:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation 
to Learning: Horatio Greenough’s 
“Travels, Observations and Experience 
of a Yankee Stonecutter, 1852,” dis- 
cussed by Lyman Bryson and guests 
Nov. 30: Frank Norris’ “The Pit.’ 

Mon., Nov. 24, 9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Voice 
of Firestone: “Best of Opera” is the 
30th anniversary program, featuring 24- 
year-old, Anna Moffo. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Stars of Jazz 
(New Time): Vocalist Lizzi Miles, 60- 
year-old New Orleans vocalist and Joe 
Yukl’s Dixieland band. 

Wed., Nov. 26, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) Ad- 
venturing in the Hand Arts: “Masks, 
Games, and Magic.” Hostess Shari Lewis 
and guest, Mrs. Dorothy Leadbetter, 
and three Girl Scouts examine masks 
used for diversion in other cultures and 
in the United States today—Halloween, 
Mardi Gras, etc. (Many NBC affiliates 
will run “Adventuring in the Hand 
Arts” on a delayed basis. Check your 
local station.) 

Sat., Nov. 29, 2:00 p.m. (CBS) Metropolitan 
Opera: Bizet’s “Carmen.” 

Sun., Nov. 30, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Wonder- 
ful Town: Rosalind Russell re-creates 
her original Broadway role in the mu- 
sical based on “My Sister Eileen.” 

Mon., Dec. 1, 9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Voice 
of Firestone: George Gershwin Night, 
with Paul Whiteman, pianist Earle Wild 
and singer Tony Martin 


DRAMA 
Wed., Nov. 19, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U.S 


Steel Hour: Barry Sullivan and Geral- 
dine Brooks co-star in “This Day in 
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Fear.” Play is about a veteran of the 
Irish Rebellion, living in London, who 
is mysteriously besieged by two Irish- 


men who want to avenge the veteran’s 


betrayal of a hero of the Rebellion 
Thurs., Nov. 20, 9:30 p.m 
Playhouse 90: Sterling 
Geraldine Page co-star 
Faulkner’s “Old Man.” 
Mon., Nov. 24, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) West- 


(CBS-TV) 
Hayden and 
William 





Alfred Drake and Patricia Morrison 
re-create their original Broadway roles 
in “Kiss Me, Kate,’ on Hallmark Hall 
of Fame, 9 p.m., Nov. 20 (NBC-TV). 


inghouse Desilu§ Playhouse “Silent 
Thunder,” a story about a young Amer- 
ican Indian in a community of white 
men, stars John Drew Barrymore as 
the Indian youth and Ear! Holliman as 
a young rancher. 

Thurs., Nov. 27, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: “Face of a Hero,” adapted by 
Robert L. Joseph from the novel by 
Pierre Boulle. A drama about a man 
who is a public hero and a private heel. 
A television interviewer stages a visit 
with a prominent judge upon his ap- 
pointment to the International Court of 
Justice at the Hague. Some melodrama, 
some clichés, but some ideas too. 
STUDY QUESTIONS: 1. The _inter- 
viewer remarks, “Throughout his life, 
Justice Poole has avoided publicity and 
personal spotlighting. He has stated that 
his books and decisions—not himself— 
are what should interest the public.” 
Do you agree with Justice Poole’s idea? 
Do some television programs that fea- 
ture public figures violate this right 
of privacy? 2. Recall any gimmicks or 
melodramatic touches in the drama. 
Which were acceptable to you; which 
were too stale? 3. What does David 
Poole mean when he says “The fixing of 
a traffic ticket starts a chain-reaction 
of cynicism that can ultimately corrode 
the entire fabric of society.” Can you 
think of other examples of this kind of 
evasion of the law that are tolerated 
by authority? 4. Which of David’s ideas 
and actions seem true and admirable? 


Sun., Nov 






Does David’s weakness make these less 
valuable? Does your analysis reveal 
any basic weakness in the play itself? 
5. The author of the novel on which 
“Face of a Hero” is based is also the 
author of “Bridge on the River Kwai.’ 

The two stories have very different 
plots and locations, yet there are simi- 
larities about the theme of each. In 
what ways are the Colonel of “Kwai” 
and the Judge similar? 


Wed., Dec. 3, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U.S. 


Steel Hour: “The Enemies,” adapted by 
Bob Van Scoyk from a story by Stephen 
Vincent Benet 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


23, 11:30 a.m. (ABC-TV) Johns 
Hopkins File 7: “The Sensible Echo,” 
on the principles and uses of radar 

2:00 pm. (Except New York City, 
1:00 p.m., one week delayed telecast) 
(NBC-TV) Watch Mr. Wizard: “Echo 
and Reverberation.” Betty Sue finds out 
she hears echoes most of the time 
Nov. 30: “Heat into Work.” 

6:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell Science Se- 
ries: “The Strange Case of the Cosmic 
Rays,” with Dr. Frank Baxter and 
Richard Carlson. An explanation of cos- 
mic rays—what they are, where they 


come from, how scientists have tracked , 


them. The film uses several techniques 
to demonstrate complicated ideas 
graphs, charts, cartoons, film clips 

Mon., Nov. 24, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Conti- 
nental Classroom: Conservation of Mo- 
mentum. Nov. 25: Ballistics. Nov. 26 
Circular Motion. Thanksgiving Recess 
Dec. 1: Rotating Bodies. Dec. 2: Angu- 
lar Momentum. Dec. 3: Rockets. Dec 
4: Satellites and Space Travel. Dec. 5 
Crystals 


Sat., Nov. 29, 4:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ex- 


ploring with Hope: Bob Hope encour- 
ages young men to join the Boy Scout 
Explorer program 

Mon., Dec. 1, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bold 
Journey: “Schoolteacher Goes to Africa 
The first of two programs on Billie- 
Marie Gannon’s round-the-world trip 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Fri., Nov. 21, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Walt 


Disney Presents: “Boston Tea Party.” 
Johnny Tremain finds himself involved 
in a famous Revolutionary War episode. 


Sun., Nov. 30, 5:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Art 


Carney meets Peter and the Wolf with 
the Baird Marionettes 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Wed., Nov. 19, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) The 
Hidden Revolution: “Freedom's Last 
Stand.” Edward R. Murrow narrates, 
and guest experts in human relations 
discuss one threat to freedom in Amer- 
ica, the South Dakota legislation against 
a minority group, the Hutterites. The 
guests: Adolph A. Berle, Professor of 
Law at Columbia; Max Lerner, Profes- 
sor of American Civilization at Colum- 
bia; Robert Maclver, Director of the 
Mayor’s Committee on the Study of 
Juvenile Delinquency in New York 
City; Patrick M. Malin, executive di- 
rector of the American Civil Liberties 
Union; Dr. Joost Meerloo, author; 
Samuel A. Stouffer, Professor of Sociol- 
ogy at Harvard Univ. Excellent study 
guides are available for this and the 
remaining programs in series from: Na- 
tionwide’s Office of Public Relations, 
246 North High St., Columbus 16, O. 

Sun., Nov. 23, 5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Small 
World: Ed Murrow with guests. Exact 
dates are not now available, but forth- 
coming shows will include: Earl 
Clement Attlee and Harry S. Truman; 
Josef Franz Strauss, Aneurin Bevin 
and Gen. Alfred C. Gruenther; James 
Hagerty, Malcolm Muggeridge, and 
Jacques Soustelle; Louis Munoz Marin, 
Milton Eisenhower, Galo Plaza Lasso. 

6:30 ‘=. (CBS-TV) Twentieth Cen- 
tury: eron and Evita.” A profile of 
the dictatorship in Argentina. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each seme: ier 
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The class study began with a report on the history of 
Alaska by Bill Ermann’s committee. “An expedition under the 
command of Captain Vitus Bering landed on Alaskan islands 
in 1741,” Bill told the class. “Bering made two important ex- 
plorations, and the Bering Sea and Bering Island were named 
in his honor. 

“World Book states that the first Russian settlement in Alas- 
ka was on Kodiak Island in 1784. Soon a profitable fur busi- 
ness was under way. Later in the century, however, competi- 
tion with British and American traders made the land less and 
less profitable. Finally, Russia decided to sell Alaska, and on 
October 18, 1867, the American flag was raised over Sitka.” 

The question was raised as to how Secretary of State Seward 
was authorized to make such a purchase. The committee ex- 
plained that the Constitution authorized such a purchase un- 
der Article 1, Section 8, the elastic clause that gives many un- 
expressed powers to Congress. 

Bill’s committee went on to explain Alaska’s development as 
a US. territory, taking much of their material from the Alaska 
article in World Book. They pointed out that it was the famed 
gold rush in 1897-98 in the Yukon that awakened interest in 
Alaska. Gold strikes at Nome and Fairbanks in 1899 and 1903 
increased the population—and the problems. 

One big difficulty in Alaska was lack of law enforcement. 
Governmental control over the faraway territory vacillated be- 
tween the War, Treasury, and Navy Departments. In 1884, the 
laws of the Oregon Territory were applied to Alaska. In 1899- 
1900, political, civil, and criminal codes were established. 

“Gradually,” concluded Bill, “Alaskan government took 
form. In 1906, Alaska sent its first delegate to Congress, and 
in 1913, the first session of the territorial government was held. 
The long battle for statehood had already begun. However, the 
real boom in Alaskan development took place during World 
War II and the years following. Even twelve years ago, the 
people of Alaska in a referendum voted for statehood. In 1956, 
they adopted a new proposed Constitution for their future 
state. Finally, this year, Alaska gained statehood.” 


— 


GH Helen Crane’s report was planned to delineate 
Alaska’s territorial status. “World Book gives an 
excellent definition: ‘In the United States, the 
word territory refers to national lands which have 
not become states.’ ” 

“Can an island or group of islands constitute a 
territory?” Dick Westfield asked. 

“Yes,” said Helen. “In the Territory article, it 
explains that there are three types—organized ter- 
ritories such as Alaska was, unorganized territories 
such as the old Northwest Territory, and island 
possessions such as Hawaii, Guam, and the Virgin 
Islands. 

“TI also read the interesting World Book article 
on mandated territories. In the past, when one na- 
tion conquered another, it simply took over all 
possessions as part of the spoils of war. However, 
after World War I, certain conquered possessions 
were formed into independent states under the su- 
pervision of larger nations. Later, the League of 
Nations issued mandates to controlling nations who 
were expected to relinquish their control whenever 
a country became capable of self-government. Our 
UN carries on many of the same functions. In 1946, 
France and Great Britain turned over to the UN 
their mandates in Africa. Today the UN has a 
number of trust territories which it supervises until 
the people in those areas can develop their coun- 
tries into modern nations.” 

Mrs. Whitney wondered how Helen happened to 
run across the information on mandated territories. 
The Territory article had given the reference to 
Mandated Territory, an example of how World 
Book stimulates research practice. 





A committee headed by Paul Brown reported on Alaska’s gov- 
ernment as a state. The committee explained that the territorial 
government was essentially limited in its powers. However, now 
that Alaska is a state, an election will be held on November 25 
to choose a governor and fill seats in the Senate and House of 
Representatives. Alaska will have two senators but only one 
member in the House because of its small population. 

“For the first time,” said Paul, “Alaskans will have a real voice 
in their government. As a new state, Alaska is entitled to all the 
rights and privileges of other states. This means, for example, that 
it can make its own laws, levy its own taxes, adopt its own Con- 
stitution—in short, Alaska has a free hand in its internal affairs so 
long as it does nothing contrary to federal laws or the Constitu- 
tion.” 

“I have two questions,” spoke up Mrs. Whitney. “First of all, 
how did Congress have the right to make Alaska a state? Also, is 
it possible that, since Alaska is so big, it may some day be divided 
into several smaller states?” 

The committee was stymied and requested additional time to 
investigate the subject. At the next meeting of the class, Paul 
Brown was ready to answer Mrs. Whitney’s questions. 

“We found the answer in the World Book article, United States 
Constitution. Under Article 4, Section 3, Paragraph 1, it reads as 
follows: ‘New States may be admitted by the Congress into this 
Union; but no new State shall be formed or erected within the 
jurisdiction of any other State; nor any State be formed by the 
junction of two or more States, or parts of States, without the 
consent of the legislatures of the States concerned as well as of 
the Congress.’ 

“T would like to add that in order to become a state, the major- 


ity of the people in a territory must approve statehood through a 
referendum—as Alaskans did on August 26 with an overwhelming 
majority. Alaska is now eligible for federal grants for health, edu- 
cation, roads, farm projects, and so forth. Perhaps the most im- 
mediate gain is the 100 million acres of land Alaska gets from the 
federal government for its own use. I believe Ken’s committee 


will bring out some of the implications of that change for us.” 


TRAOHUUCLD 


GH Ken Turner’s committee on Alaskan re- 
sources took the floor. “Most of Alaska’s natural 
resources have barely been tapped, partially be- 
cause the federal government has owned 99° 
of the land,” Ken said. “Now, however, with 100 
million acres of its own, Alaskan industry, small 
business, and private individuals will be able to 
invest capital in developing the fabulous re- 
sources of their state.” 

The committee had many facts to relate. To- 
day fishing is Alaska’s leading industry. Total 
fishery products since Alaska was purchased 
have amounted to $2,300,000,000. Next to fish- 
ing stands Alaska’s mineral potential which 
seems to be enormous. Gold has always stood 
first in value. Other minerals already found in 
large quantities include coal, copper, platinum, 
silver, tungsten, iron, sulfur, limestone, gypsum, 
zinc, tin, and antimony. 

Alaska’s fur industry, according to World 
Book, has exported $200,000,000 in pelts since 
Seward’s purchase. Lumbering is another poten- 
tially great resource. World Book says that the 
Tongass National Forest can supply one fourth 
of the U.S. newsprint requirements forever. 

“In addition,” Ken told the class, “oil was 
discovered in commercial quantities at Kenai 
last year. This is a tremendous find since, as it 
explains in the World Book Petroleum article, 
oil does not replace itself like lumber and so 
new fields must be found.” 

Ken also pointed out that Alaska’s tourist 
trade is another rapidly growing source of in- 
come. His committee discovered in World Book 
that Alaska has 27,000,000 acres of national 
forests, parks, and monuments. They further 
noted the rise in gross income resulting from 
military personnel stationed in Alaska as well as 
from increased federal installations. 

“Why is Alaska such a vital part of our de- 
fense network?” Mrs. Whitney asked. 

“My brother is stationed in Alaska so I’ve 
been quite interested in that aspect,” replied 
Stan Forrester. “Actually, the U.S. began to re- 
alize the strategic importance of Alaska when 
Japan attacked the Aleutians in World War II 
Since then, the U.S. has placed greater and 
greater military emphasis on Alaska, particular- 
ly since our relations with Russia have been so 
strained. As a result, we have important Army 
and Air Force bases in Alaska plus many radar 
sites. I think the historic voyages of the Nautilus 
and Skate under the polar ice cap prove how 
important this area is.” 





MH Other reports followed that helped to portray 
further assets of Alaska and different problems that 
would be facing the new state. 

Showing a World Book map in the opaque projec- 
tor, Wanda Labinski told the class about the Mata- 
nuska Valley. This valley, located 48 miles northeast 
of Anchorage, constitutes the heart of the farming 
area in Alaska. The U.S. government started a farm- 
ing project there in 1935. Two hundred families were 
moved to the valley from the Midwest during the de- 


pression. Since then, cattle have been raised success- 


fully, and vegetables grown and marketed via the 


Alaska Railroad. 

Roger Cook spoke on the transportation problem in 
Alaska. “It’s perhaps the most serious problem facing 
the new state. A key reason for the slow development 
of Alaska’s natural resources is that it costs too much 
to transport things in and out. In World Book, I 
found that there is a total of 4,000 miles of roads in 
Alaska, of which only about 1,000 miles are paved. 
Think of New York State which has 90,000 miles of 
roads. Or, compare Alaska’s 579 miles of railroads to 
the 17,000 miles in Texas. You can see that Alaska’s 
share is frightfully small. 

“However, in air travel, Alaska is ultramodern. Ac- 
cording to World Book, Alaska has more than 400 air- 
ports and plane bases. The Anchorage International 
Airport is the third busiest in the U.S. after New 
York and Chicago. I think the airplane has been 
largely responsible for the rapid growth in Alaska in 
the last ten years. I also believe that statehood will 
help Alaska to acquire the travel facilities it needs— 
roads, railroads, seaports, and air bases.” 

“How about transportation from the other states 
to Alaska?” asked Mrs. Whitney. 

‘World Book has an article on the Alaska Highway, 
formerly called the Alcan Highway,” said Roger. “It 
is a 1,571-mile route between Dawson Creek. British 
Columbia, and Fairbanks, Alaska. Then the Hart 
Highway connects Dawson Creek with Prince George. 
In the future there will undoubtedly be more roads 
running to Alaska—and probably railroads too.” 

‘“There’s more in Alaska than you would think.” 
said Shirley Masters. ““World Book has an article on 
the University of Alaska. It’s the northernmost univer- 
sity in the world. It has an enrollment of about 1.125 
and offers degrees in over 15 different fields. 

“IT think in many ways that Alaska is more ad- 
vanced as it enters statehood than Arizona was 46 
years ago. Then, Arizona was nothing but a desert 
outpost, and now it’s a modern, progressive, thriving 
state. I wonder what Alaska will be like in 46 years.” 
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